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CANTON AND CHINA, 


4 ig’ commercial letters and papers received from Hong 


Kong invest the conflict still proceeding at Canton with 
more than ordinary interest. Happily, the private corre- 
spondence fully confirms the main position insisted upon by 
the English officials in the documents just published in the 
Gazette, and leaves no doubt that a gross and flagrant out- 
rage was really committed on a vessel under British colours. 
At the same time it is quite clear that such a conflict as the 
event had long been eagerly looked forward to by the 

glish residents at Hong Kong and Canton—that they 
would have been bitterly disappointed if substantial repa- 
ration had been offered by the Chinese High Commis- 
sioner—and that they have set their hearts on the war 
continuing till advantages have been obtained much more 
important than any which can yet be avowed. Their first 
object, however, is to realize the privileges secured to them by 
the Porrincer Treaty, and surrendered by what they have 
always stigmatized as the unworthy submission of Sir 
GrorcE Bonnam. They insist that the humiliating situa- 
tion of foreigners in the South of China is attributable to 
the waiver of that free admittance to the City of Canton 
which was expressly stipulated for by Sir Henry Porrty- 
GER. English experience at Shanghai and the other ports 
opened to us after the war, is said to establish the great 
value of the privilege which Sir G. Bonnam gave up. At 
Shanghai, English visitors walk freely about the town— 
which, however, is a good deal protected against their 
presence by its own unsavoury odours —they loll and 
smoke opium in the tea-houses, and they may be seen 
watching the proceedings of a party of bonzes in a pagoda 
with the same imperturbable demeanour, and yet avid 
curiosity, which they exhibit during high mass at St. Peter's. 
What is of more importance, they have contrived to im- 
press the Chinese at Shanghai just as Europeans uniformly 
impress Asiatics. They have taken up their position as 
the superior race. The old notion that Chinese senti- 
ment towards Western barbarians was made up of in- 
vincible repugnance, unconquerable disdain, and incurable 
ignorance, must be considered as exploded. Everywhere 
in China except at Canton, our skill, courage, and wisdom 
are in the highest esteem. Our manners are imitated, 
and even our dress is affecting the traditions of Chinese 
costume. At the other four ports opened to commerce, 
the representations of a foreign Consul are almost as 
promptly attended to as the complaints of the English 
Resident at the Court of the Guicowar or of the Nizam; 
but at Canton, the cry of “ Fan-Kwei,” “foreign devil,” 
might, a few months since, have been heard even in the 
famous, but now annihilated, Hog-lane which skirted the 
British factory. 

But it is the fervent hope of the English mercantile colony 
that hostilities may last till there is a reason or a pretext for 
reoccupying Chusan, and converting it into the principal 
seat of British power in the Chinese seas. Probably not a 
soul of the thousands engaged in the China trade wishes to 
remain at Hong Kong, except the few who have built houses 
or bought land at Victoria. Hong Kong has about every 
disadvantage which a settlement of that nature can exhibit. 
Its climate is hateful. Its insalubrity is almost miraculous 
—the periodic local epidemic having the mingled charac- 
teristics of small-pox, yellow-fever, and typhus. Moreover, 
it turns out to have been a serious mistake to fix the entre- 
pét of British commerce in the South of China instead of 
the North. The exports of Canton had reached their 
maximum before the war began, and prove to be incapable 
of further stimulus. But the commerce of the northern 
ports has been steadily increasing ever since they were 
set free, and already Shanghai sends us a much larger 


amount of tea than Canton. Hong Kong is, therefore, in 
the vicinity of that which in time will probably be 
found our least important point of communication with 
the Chinese Empire; and besides this, it is the worst of 
all stations for diplomatic intercourse. The authorities 
at the other ports are, as we have said, friendly and 
respectful to Europeans; but the populace of Canton have 
a tradition of contempt for foreigners; and their rulers, 
as these late transactions abundantly show, either affect 
or entertain the most scrupulous deference for local popular 
opinion. From every objection to Hong Kong, Chusan is 
absolutely free. 

It is difficult to make out whether we are engaged in a 
mere local contest or in a general war with the Empire of 
China. The native merchants appear to have stated 
expressly to the English authorities that the untoward issue of 
the dispute was entirely owing to the inflexible obstinacy of 
Yeu, the Imperial High Commissioner. Human nature is 
sufficiently similar all over the world to make it likely 
that a Chinese functionary is no more anxious than an 
Austrian or a Prussian bureaucrat to recede from a view 
which he has once taken, and that he has an equal repug- 
nance towards surrendering a diplomatic advantage which 
has been gained by a predecessor. Where the subordinate 
is so foolishly tenacious, the Government may prove no wiser, 
and the intractability of the Court of Pekin may have to be 
subdued by policy as energetic as that adopted in 1839. On 
the other hand, the Imperial High Commissioner is anxious. 
to persuade us that we are fighting with the people of Canton 
singly. Not denying that the exclusion of English officials 
from the City of Canton is illegal, he throws himself back 
on considerations which read like grotesque plagiarisms from 
the manifestoes of the Vigilance Committee across the 
Pacific at St. Francisco. We have a right to enter, but we 
are “excluded by the unanimous vote of the people of 
Kwang-Tung.” “The people in China are the basis of the 
nation.” “The Kwang-Tung people, in 1849, were unani- 
mously opposed to free admission, and the Kwang-Tung 
people in 1856 are the same as the Kwang-Tung people 
in 1849.” We know from Mr. Meapows’ valuable work, 
that relations of this sort between a Chinese Governor 
and his subjects are by no means so uncommon as was 
once supposed, and it is to be recollected that the people 
of Canton did really aid materially in the successful re- 
sistance which the Imperialists offered to the rebels in 
the southern provinces. .We know nothing, moreover, 
of the connexion between Pekin and Canton. We can- 
not even be sure that the communications between the 
two places are uninterrupted. It may be that the Im- 
perial authority is sustained at Canton solely by the will 
of the inhabitants, and that the Government at Pekin 
is absolutely without the means of strengthening the hands 
of its nominal representative. If this be so, and the 
Imperial authorities repeat YEn’s frank confession of impo- 
tence, it will be extremely difficult to know what course 
should be taken next. Reparation for the seizure of the 
vessel from Hong Kong must of course be insisted upon, 
and will probably be obtained ; but the perplexity will be, 
to determine in what form shall be exacted the compound 
interest which always accumulates on a debt of this kind. 
It would be unjust to punish the Chinese Governm 
severely for the delinquencies of a servant over whom 
exercises no effectual control, and public opinion in England 
would oppose itself to any extravagant retribution. All we 
can say is that, if the Chinese authorities knew their own 
interest, they would be eager to exchange Chusan for Hong 
Kong. They would thus convert periodically unfriendly into 
permanently amicable relations, and be delivered from a 
source of disputes which will, some time or other, shake the 
empire to its basis, 
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SECONDARY PUNISHMENTS. 


| who are skilful in their valling always take 
advantage of, if they do not actually wait for, some 
occurrence which arrests the attention of all their hearers, 
and which furnishes a striking illustration of the doctrine, 
the argument, or the exhortation they are anxious to enforce. 
They “improve the occasion,” asthe phrase is. In all like- 
lihood, the very same eloquence and logic, falling on minds 
unawakened by “the occasion,” would be as profitless and 
ineffective as the voice of one crying in the wilderness ; but 
seeds, whether of good or evil, that are cast into a prepared 
soil, rarely fail to fructify. Public writers who have their 
special views to urge, or their special plans to carry, are obliged 
to borrow this lesson from the preacher's art ; for the national 
mind is like iron—only really malleable when it is hot, 
either with panic or with zeal. Or it is like wax—only impres- 
sible when softened by some melting or some overpowering 
emotion ; and though unquestionably these moments of sus- 
ceptibility are rarely moments of wisdom, yet, as being the 
only mouldable moments that occur, they must be turned 
to the best account by all who seek to guide or to instruct 
the people. 

Por years—almost for generations—the fearful problem 
of secondary punishments and the disposal of our crimi- 
nals has hung over us like a menacing cloud; but never 
till now has it been able to obtain more than a casual and 
superficial attention either from rulers or from people. 
Obvious to thinking minds while yet on the horizon and 
scarcely bigger than a man’s hand, it has now become plain 
to the unthinking nation only when it has overshadowed half 
the heavens, and menaces an instant storm. For half a 
century, we had gone on complacently deluging the earth 
with our ruffianism and blackguardism, and pooh-poohing 
as a bore whoever endeavoured to explain to us that this 
was both a very temporary and a very villanous mode of 
solving the problem; and we should never have deigned 
to listen to our monitors, had not the ends of the earth 
risen in rebellion against our selfishness. The nation is now 
furious and panic-stricken when the black and fetid stream, 
debarred from its former outlet, regurgitates on our own 
shores—sees and admits at once that there is a problem, 
and that it must be solved—and, more consueto, wrings 
its hands, and exclaims oracularly, as it always does in 
its fits of impotent perplexity, “Something must be done.” 
The great organ, as usual, echoes with unblushing fidelity 
and naiveté, the terror and passion of the hour. “We 
cannot have our criminals thus turned loose at home, to 
garotte us in the streets, and break open owr doors at night. 
‘They must be got rid of somehow. Whatever comes of it, 
here they shall not stay one hour. They must be sent out 
of the country or out of the world—and that at once. It is 
all very well for Erith and Gravesend to declare that they 
will not be swamped with our filth—all we know is, that 
London can’t do with it any longer. It is all very well for 
the Colonies to protest against being poisoned with our ras- 
caldom—that does not signify; at all events, England shan’t 
be poisoned with it. Don’t tell us of rights and duties and 
solemn obligations—we are in a mortal fright, and we can’t 
listen to reason, and we don’t carea rap for justice.” Let 
any one say if this has not been the language of the Zimes— 
and alas! of the thousands whom the Z'imes represents—for 
the last two months, 

However, as the public mind is at present full of the sub- 
ject of convicts and the dangers consequent on their whole- 
sale liberation in this country—as we believe it will soon 
be satisfied that it cannot recur to the old plan of promis- 
cuous deportation—and as the question is too perilously 
imminent to permit of any further postponement—we are 
not without hopes of being listened to when we say 
that, while fully recognising the magnitude of the 
evil, we are confident that it may be met and guarded 
against, and definitively conquered, without any violation 
of either humanity or justice—without recurring to exploded 
severities, or hankering afterirrecoverable outlets. We believe, 
aud we propose to show, that the subject would become com- 
paratively clear and easy if we could once persuade ourselves to 
face it—i.e., to adopt one or two simple principles—to adopt 
them merely because they are obviously sound—to adopt them 
without any reference to the practical inferences to be deduced 
from them, and then to follow them out courageously to their 
logical conclusions, and enforce those conclusions by the ne- 
cessary measures. Punishment can have only one legiti- 
mate object—the suppression and prevention of crime. If 


‘ 


it go beyond this, it is indefensible—if it fall short of this, 
it is ineffective. Society has a right to protect itself against 
its enemies, and criminals menaco it me war against it. It 
has a right to decide in what way it can best pro- 
tect itself, and to enforce such measures of protection as 
it may deem most efficient. It has na title to do 
more. Society is not competent to take vengeance. Ven- 
geance is the weakness of the savage. Society is not 
competent to apportion punishment to individual guilt— 
simply because it can never be competent to judge of guilt 
as such, As to moral criminality, the most patient jury 
never can collect half the materials needed for forming an 
opinion ; nor can the wisest judge ever do more than form 
a plausible conjecture. Guilt, in the specific meaning of the 
word—that individual wrongfulness which God measures, and 
for which He awards retribution—is altogether out of human 
ken. It depends on the force of temptation as compared 
with the moral strength of the individual mind—on 
momentary weakness — often on physical emotion — on 
unknown and undiscoverable antecedents—on a thousand 
collateral circumstances, few of which can ever be laid 
before the Court. To God alone belong the solemn and 
awful attributes of condemnation and retribution—to society 
belong the right, the obligation, the necessity of self-defence. 
We presume that there can be no dispute as to this dogma. 
Let us, therefore, fix it in our minds, keep it steadily before 
our eyes, ingrain it in our thoughts. It will be a guiding- 
star in our course. 

Society, we have said, has to do with one object alone, and 
may discard all extraneous considerations. It has to protect 
itself against crime ; and it may do this in any mode which, in 
its wisdom, it shall deem efficacious—which, in its justice, it 
shall deem right—which, in its strength, it shall find feasible 
—which its feelings of mercy and humanity shall allow. It has 
to defend itself against criminals, and it must do this in the 
wisest and completest way. It may deter, disarm, incapa- 
citate, destroy. It may minimise temptation by righteous 
and judicious social arrangements. It may maximise the 
power of resisting temptation by universal and sedulous edu- 
cation. It may aim at making crime impossible by the 
omnipresent vigilance of its police, or at making it terrible 
by the certainty and severity of its penalties. It may 
remove the criminal, its enemy, by exile or by death—or it 
may incapacitate him by perpetual imprisonment—or it may 
disarm and convert him into an ally by reformation. It 
is open to society to choose any one of these plans, or to 
adopt a system which shall embrace and combine them all. 

These two points once mastered, and embodied in our 
social philosophy as axioms—that society has nothing to do 
with criminals but to protect itself against them, and that 
it is entitled to effect this protection in the best way it can 
—we have no doubt that a system of dealing with them may 
be contrived which shall effectually attain the end desired 
without offending any sentiments which are sufficiently pre- 
valent, or sufficiently warranted by common sense, to be en- 
titled to consideration. We shall take an early opportunity 
of returning to the subject, and treating it more in detail. 
In the meanwhile, we will only add that we do not, of course, 
imagine that crime can, by any human arrangements, be 
eradicated or suppressed altogether ; but crime as a profession 
may. ‘The class that preys upon society may be extinguished 
—partly by withholding its recruits, partly by diminishing its 
inducements and its earnings, partly by the permanent removal 
of its actual members. Offences there will always be. The 
morally feeble, the undisciplined and the ill-trained, the 
sorely tempted, the vehemently passionate, will always exist 
to present examples of outraged morality and violated law. 
But the criminal population—the organized thousands that 
now prey upon and war against the community—these, we 
are satisfied, might be permanently disposed of by a com- 
bination of wise and decisive measures—measures in the way 
of which there is no insuperable, and really no serious, obstacle, 
except the fact that neither the Government nor the people 
know clearly what they believe, what they wish, what their 
nerves can bear, or what their resources can accomplish. 


DISCRETION AFTER VALOUR. 


\ E last week recalled the recollection of our readers to 

the famous Conferences of Vienna. We showed how 
unsatisfactory were the terms on which Lord PaLmerston’s 
Government had, in the first instance, been prepared to make 
peace—how suddenly and completely the Ministerial policy 
was changed — and how the interests of England in 
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the war were damnified by the inconsiderate haste with 
which the change was effected. But, while we maintained 
the soundness of the popular judgment which condemned the 
PreMIER’s original terms of peace, we admitted the vehemence 
of the public feeling which he made no effort to control or 
direct. It is impossible to fix a limit within, which, in the 
conduct of foreign affairs, popular interference should be cir- 
cumscribed ; and although it may defeat the wisest counsels, 
and precipitate grave calamities, great allowance must be 
made for its influence, direct or indirect, when judging of 
the management of a negotiation by a Minister. 

No popular interference, however, embarrassed the pro- 
tracted negotiations which arose out of our double quarrel 
with the United States on the Central American and Enlist- 
ment questions. Those negotiations, therefore, and their 
results, afford fair ground for testing the principles on which 
Lord PaLMerston, when unrestrained by external influences, 
conducts our foreign affairs. When he came into power, 
a discussion was pending with the Cabinet of Washington on 
our relations with the States of Central America. By the 
Ciayton-BuLwer Treaty, each Government had bound itself 
not to add to its territory or authority in the Isthmus; and 
President Prerce, through Mr. Bucnanay, objected to our 
Protectorate of the Mosquito Indians, and to our colonization 
of Ruatan, as infractions of that engagement. As regards 
the former question, the American case was clearly untenable. 
Our Protectorate of the Mosquito Indians was a fact pre- 
existent to the Crayron-Butwer Treaty. What it was— 
what it meant—whom it protected, and from what—has fre- 
quently been explained, but has never yet been understood 
by any rational being. Still, whatever it was, there it was; 
and as the Treaty, according to the ordinary meaning of words, 
barred only fresh acquisitions of territory or power, our 
Government maintained—and rightly maintained, as we think 
—that the American complaint had not a shadow of a fuun- 
dation. 

But the question of Ruatan stood on entirely different 
grounds. Although the Cuayron-BuLwer Convention was 
one of the latest acts of Lord Joun Russe.u’s Government, 
one of the first acts of Lord Dersy’s Administration was to 
formalize the acquisition of Ruatan and some less important 
islands, and constitute them a colony under the title of the 
Bay Islands. We had not conquered Ruatan, nor, indeed, 
had we ever directly claimed it; but we had “settled” it— 
i.e., a few English settlers occupied it. We did not hold 
it by sufferance, for sufferance implies knowledge on the 
part of the person acquiescing ; and nobody knew, or at least 
nobody had remarked, our occupation of Ruatan. Had it 
not been for the Crayron-BuLwer Treaty, no one would 
have objected to the proceeding; for States like Honduras, 
to which Ruatan belonged, are not prone to hold the lan- 
guage of remonstrance to Powers like England, and if 
by any chance they do, England is not at all prone to 
listen to them. Inexcusably wrong as the proceeding was, 
the Minister who formally took possession of the island 
was new to office—was unconscious of the folly he was 
committing, or of its bearing on our relations with the 
United States—and very probably found the arrangement 
prepared by his predecessor, and sanctioned it as a mere 
matter of form. Be that as it may, we defended the main- 
tenance of the sovereign rights we had asserted over Ruatan 
by arguing, first, that we had colonized it, and secondly, 
that it was ours by right, as being adjacent to what is now 
called British Honduras. Now, as regards the latter plea, 
we had, properly speaking, no sovereignty over British Hon- 
duras, where we had only the right of cutting mahogany, just 
as we have the right of trading in the factory of Canton. 
We had the establishments necessary for this purpose ; but 
so far from exercising sovereign rights, we sent our criminals 
thence to be tried in Jamaica. As for the argument of 
adjacency, Ruatan is adjacent to our settlement only in the 
sense in which the Isle of Wight may be said to be adjacent 
to Brittany. It is much more adjacent to Hampshire; and 
as, between two claimants on the ground of propinquity, 
the nearest has the best title, Honduras must be held to be 
the owner of Ruatan. Nor can the plea of colonization 
be set up against such a geographical status ; for there are 
uninhabited islands both on the Scotch and Irish coasts, but 
no number of French settlers, fishermen, or smugglers, would, 
in our eyes, give France a claim to establish such islands as 
a French colony. This view of the matter we believe to be 
the sound one, and we presume that Ministers now think so 
too, since they have practically admitted the validity of Mr. 
Bucwanay’s argument by making Ruatan over to Honduras, 


Such, too, was the opinion of Lord ABERDEEN, if we may 
credit Mr. Bucnanan’s assertion that his communications 
with that Statesman led him to apprehend no difficulty on 
the point, and to anticipate that England would unhesitat- 
ingly prove her good faith by restoring the island to its 
rightful owner. 

While this dispute, however, was still pending, there arose 
another question, which much more seriously complicated 
our relations with the United States. When Lord Pat- 
MERSTON came into office, he found a great European coali- 
tion in full activity against Russia. Under the Government 
of his predecessor, Sardinia had been drawn into the alliance, 
and had undertaken, on certain stipulated conditions, to fur- 
nish an important, and as it turned out, a most efficient con- 
tingent in the field. There was also, at that time, every reason 
to hope that ere long the position of Austria would be ad- 
vanced from one of menace to one of action. But still, 
conscious of our own deficiency in those “ gros bataillons, on 
whose side,” as BUONAPARTE irreverently expressed it, “ Pro- 
vidence always ranges itself,’ Lord ABERDEEN’s Govern- 
ment brought in a bill authorizing the creation of foreign 
corps. We had adopted a similar course with success 
in former wars, and we believe that, had the struggle 
continued, experience would again have confirmed the wis- 
dom of the experiment. Yet there were serious difli- 
culties to encounter; for all States look with jealousy on 
the absorption of their subjects in foreign armies. In 
Europe, where it was constantly sought to give a propagan- 
dist aspect to the war against Russia, it was not to be 
expected that despotic Governments should look with much 
favour on the enlistment of the discontented among their 
peoplein a cause represented tothem as akin to attacks on their 
own political system, But, further, it was clear that, although 
States friendly to Great Britain might permit the departure 
of their subjects for some unspecified purpose, no Govern- 
ment could sanction the raising of troops by foreign agents, 
within its own frontiers, without forfeiting its neutrality. 
In the course of the debates on the Foreign Enlistment Bill, 
and in answer to objections not unnaturally urged on these 
points, the Duke of NewcastLe pledged the Ministry to 
take no steps with respect to the enlistment of foreign troops 
without previous communication with the Governments of 
the States concerned. We believe that this was done, in all 
cases, in Europe; and in no instance was a recruiting depdt 
allowed to be opened within the limits of any State whose 
subjects we sought to enlist. What course was adopted with 
the United States Government does not clearly appear in 
the Blue-book; but, judging from Mr. Crampton’s reports 
of conversations with Mr. Marcy—on which, indeed, he 
appears afterwards to have relied as a justification of his 
proceedings—there seems no reason to think that the Ministry 
departed from the engagement made in their name by the 
Duke of Newcastie. Mr. Marcy, says our late envoy, 
merely remarked that, for aught he cared, half the people 
of the United States might go and seck our service—a 
remark which Mr. Crampton, by some wonderful confusion 
of mind, considered equivalent toa permission to the English 
Government, through their agents, to come and fetch them. 

The fact is that, in all the mischief which ensued, the 
Government were no more than accessories after the fact. 
They seem to have initiated nothing. Oddly enough, 
through the whole Blue-book there does not appear a single 
instruction to open a depdt, even in Canada, for the reception 
of United States’ volunteers. The despatch from Mr. Sipnry 
Hersert, the then Colonial Minister, with which the book 
commences, authorizes the opening of a depdt for the reception 
of Canadians in a Canadian Legion, and asks for information 
as to the mode of paying passage-money to American volun- 
teers offering for an American Legion ; but the local autho- 
rities were desired to keep the two subjects quite distinct. 
It is clear from this that the Government at that time, far 
from contemplating the opening of recruiting places, or the 
appointment of recruiting agents within the United States, 
were anxious to ascertain how the travelling expenses of 
volunteers coming from over the border could be legally 
defrayed. But the Canadian authorities did not keep the two 
matters distinct. After transferring the depét authorized for 
Canadians to the use of Americans, they not only accepted 
American volunteers, but proceeded to crimp for recruits 
within the United States. Then started into notice a class 
of men whom such occasions are sure to bring to the sur- 
face—men with no particular employment and no ascer- 
tainable antecedents, but ready for anything having a 
smack of adventure or of dollars in it. Governors and 
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Commanders-in-Chief found themselves beset with offers to 
raise companies and battalions, by individuals whose prac- 
tical aptitude seemed to promise much, and whose dispo- 
sition to action was trammelled by very few scruples as to 
international law, or perhaps as to any other law. The 
Canadian Legion, somehow or other, fell to the ground— 
much to our regret, for it was an experiment which every 
motive of policy should have induced the Mother-country to 
favour ; and the Canadian authorities, eager to forward the 
public service, apparently sought to balance the failure of 
the colonial, by success with an American Legion. Mean- 
while, the Government at home gave few or no instructions, 
either to the Governor and the General in the colony, or to 
our representative in the United States. They contented 
themselves with approving each act as it was reported to 
them, and probably rejoiced that so much zeal had led to 
such promising results without remonstrance or objection on 
the part of the American Government. 

But President Prerce had his re-election in view. In the 
United States, nothing gives a Government so much popularity 
as the adoption of a dictatorial tone towards foreign Powers. 
The belief that old and monarchical countries cringe before 
a young Republic finds great favour with a democracy. In 
America, political power is vested in the hands of the most 
ignorant classes in the community, who naturally entertain an 
overweening confidence in the strength of their own country, 
while they have no means of estimating that of other 
nations. They will go great lengths in what, with their 
rulers, is a game of brag, but what seems to them an exer- 
cise of solid power. No one in the United States knew 
this better than President Prerce—no one out of the 
United States ought to have known it better than Lord 
Patmerston. The American Government watched us 
into the trap. Once put the Britishers in the wrong, 
and they felt that the game was their own. We had 
on hand a war, the conduct of which was straining us to 
the utmost in nerve and in purse; and such an opportunity 
seemed a godsend to the waning fortunes of the expiring 
Presidency. There was no warning, no remonstrance—the 
prosecutions instituted against our recruiting agents, and 
studiously implicating our Consuls, were the first indication 
of our error, and of the resentment of the American Cabinet. 
Nothing could be more unfriendly or more offensive than 
their mode of proceeding; but they had got us in the 
wrong, and there they were determined to keep us. We 
had broken their laws, both municipal and international ; 
and they had the opportunity of fixing a quarrel upon us, 
with the confidence which a man feels who has got the 
law on his side, and who knows that his opponent is in 
difficulties. 

In the meanwhile, however, the aspect of the game 
changed. Our hands were suddenly untied by the return 
of peace, and Lord Patmerston answered the complaints 
of the United States’ Government by the review at Spit- 
head. We made a formal offer of apology; but as we 
always accompanied the apology by a denial of the offence, 
that mode of reparation did not solve the difficulty. 
This is scarcely surprising. You tread on a man’s toe 
in a crowd—perhaps you cannot help it, but the pain 
produces a sharp remonstrance from the sufferer — you 
beg him ten thousand pardons, and add that his toe never 
was trod upon at all. This is a form of speech more likely 
to exasperate than to soothe, but we persisted in it—or rather 
Lord Patmerston persisted in it, for he had the conduct of 
the quarrel all to himself, neither Parliament, nor the Press, 
nor public meetings interposing till long after the catastrophe 
which ensued. The truth is, from the moment we were at 
peace, the PREMIER, wielding the enormous resources which the 
country had placed at his disposal for the Russian war, did not 
care to look too closely into the right and wrong of the 
question. The Americans had had many wrangles with us 
in previous years, and had always extorted some concession 
from us. Here we were, for once, prepared with a maritime 
force altogether overwhelming. Never again would such an 
opportunity occur for paying off old scores. We took a high 
tone about Central America, boldly attempted to “ filibuster” 
Ruatan, refused to recall Mr. Crampton, and persisted in our 
“apology.” It was a gigantic game of brag, in which Lord 
Patmerston had the advantage of the fleet, while Presi- 
dent Pierce had the advantage of the law. We all know 
how it ended. The American Government expelled our 
representative, and Lord Patmerston submitted — Mr. 
Da as was retained, and Ruatan was given up. 

It is impossible to deny that this country was brought 


into a most humiliating position. If one half of what was 
asserted and reasserted by our Foreign Office in the Blue- 
book, was true—or if Ministers themselves believed it to 
be true—Mr. Daas ought not to have been allowed to 
remain here twenty-four hours. If our Government were in 
the right, we were grossly insulted, and our honour ought 
to have been avenged. We believe that the great majority 
of those who voted with Ministers in the division on 
this question, thought them in the wrong. So far as we 
recollect, not one independent member spoke in their 
favour. Certainly the speech of Mr. GLtapstone, who voted 
with them, was not complimentary either to the honesty or 
the ability they had displayed in the transaction. It was 
impossible to reconcile the course of the Government with 
the honour of the country—we could only save our honour 
entirely by repudiating the policy of the Government. That 
policy would logically and inevitably have dismissed Mr. 
Daas or declared war. If the Government was right, 
the country was insulted, and the Government was bound 
to resent the insult—if wrong, it was open to the country 
to disown the wrong, alter the policy, and retain Mr. 
Dattas. The right and simple way to do this would have 
been to dismiss the Ministry; but we had no Opposition to 
take its place. So we merely repudiated the policy ; and 
the Government adopted the repudiation, and retained 
Mr. Dattas. Thus peace was preserved, but our honour 
suffered; and the American Government gained a triumph 
over us which we trust never to see repeated. 

The truth is, the Premrer had mistaken the public feeling. 
He had found himself the mouthpiece of the just indig- 
nation of England against the aggressions of Russia, and of 
the national determination, at all hazards, to chastise her. 
He thought that the people were prepared to hold the same 
language and to deal the same measure to every other country 
with which we might have a difference. Had they known 
what was going forward, and had they spoken earlier, he 
might have appreciated the moderation and justice of his 
countrymen, and we might have been spared a painful 
humiliation. 


THE MURDERED ARCHBISHOP. 


‘ee are crimes of such peculiar atrocity that law, 
embodying the naturalis horror of mankind, has created 
a special class for them. While parricide and incest are 
pre-eminent in their respective categories, what has been 
defined as petty treason—the murder of a husband by a 
wife, or of a bishop by his priest—stands above the common 
herd of homicides. If murder has its dignitaries, the priest 
Vercer has won for himself an immortality of the most 
hideous kind. Everything combines to stamp the crime of 
last Saturday with the most memorable brand of infamy. 
The place, the victim, the motive, and the history of the 
murder are among the most remarkable in the annals of 
guilt ; and as we happen to have access to the criminal’s 
own account of himself, given in a private letter addressed to 
England as late as the 30th December, we epitomize it— 
premising, however, that the communication in question 
failed in its transparent object, and was only treated with 
the contempt it deserved. 

VeRGER, a priest of thirty-one years of age, was, it appears, 
for some years attached to the church of St. Germain- 
lAuxerrois, the parish church of the Tuileries; and this 
position enabled him to describe himself as “one of the 
assistant chaplains of the Imperial Chapel of the Tuileries” — 
that is, in the capacity of cross-bearer. From this curacy, 
as we should call it, he was removed, in consequence of 
certain scandalous and groundless accusations which he 
brought against the cwré of the church, the Abbé Lecranp ; 
but, through the kindness of Archbishop S1Bovr, he was sent 
into the neighbouring diocese of Meaux, to the village of 
Saint-Servin. The change from the fashionable metropolitan 
parish to the obscure rustic charge was little to his taste. He 
could not live without notoriety ; and on the 7th December, 
1855—the eve of the Festival of the Immaculate Conception 
—he signalized himself, according to his own account, by 
preaching two sermons on that doctrine, on the first anniver- 
sary of its authoritative promulgation. For this offence he 
was, he says, suspended from his functions, and during the 
past year he issued publications at Brussels on the subject. 
In the meantime, he contrived also to embroil himself with 
the civil power, by printing some intemperate reflections on 
the judge and jury who convicted a husband charged with 


poisoning his wife—or, as some accounts have it, a woman 
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charged with poisoning her husband. It seems that 
Vercer had appeared as a witness for the accused, and 
acted throughout as an intemperate and indecent par- 
tisan. On appeal to the Archbishop of Paris, the sus- 
pension issued by the Bishop of Meaux was sustained, 
on the double ground that VercER had not only com- 
mitted an ecclesiastical offence by his sermons and wri- 
tings, but was guilty of a crime against the law of France, 
which makes it penal to contest any judicial decision. For 
some months, he in vain sought clerical employment; and, 
failing in his efforts to induce the ArcuBisHoP to restore him 
to the exercise of his functions, he took the extreme course 
of parading himself in the Parisian churches (in the Made- 
leine especially) after the fashion of London beggars, with 
a label on his breast, calling attention to the sufferings of 
“a priest interdicted and dying of hunger.” He appears, 
in the first instance at least, to have considered the Bishop 
-of Meaux and the Curé of St. Germain-l Auxerrois his chief 
enemies ; for although the ArcuBisHopP declined to reinstate 
him, it is said that he personally relieved VerceEr’s imme- 
diate wants—on one occasion by a present of three hundred 
francs. Saturday last was the festival of St. Genevieve, the 
Patroness of Paris, whose relics have been recently trans- 
lated to St. Etienne-du-Mont—a church remarkable, among 
other things, as the burial-place of PascaL. VERGER repaired 
to the service; and during the procession round the church, 
in which the ArcuBisHor assisted, he struck the prelate 
to the heart with a long Spanish knife, exclaiming (as the 
newspapers say) “A bas les Déesses,” with especial refe- 
rence, as he admitted, to the doctrine of the Immaculate 
Conception. 

This crime is in every way so horrible that the first 
impression seems to have been, both in France and in this 
country, that its perpretrator must have been insane. One 
Paris journal recounts or invents a list of suicides in VERGER’S 
family. His own letter, however, to which we have already 
referred, looks very little like a madman’s composition. It 
recites his history, and begs for pecuniary aid to assist 
him in publishing certain writings against the doctrine of 
the Immaculate Conception. It speaks of his having been 
sacrificed by the Curé of St. Germain |’Auxerrois, but ex- 
presses no feeling against the Arcupisuor; and though its 
tone is in no way inconsistent with the atrocity of last 
Saturday, it certainly gives no indications that its writer was 
then meditating his fearful crime. The 7Z'imes’ Correspondent 
denies that Vercer made use of the expression, @ bas les 
Déesses—or la Déesse—and asserts that he was not suspended 
for preaching or writing against the new dogma, but for 
scandalous conduct, especially for making anonymous charges 
against his superiors, and for general irregularity of life and 
morals. His letter now before us confirms this last state- 
ment. VERGER there repeats the charges in question; but 
at the same time he attributes his suspension to his pulpit 
zeal against the dogma :—“moi-méme prétre interdit pour 
avoir été le premier en France & précher publiquement, le 
7 Decembre, 1855, contre l’Immaculée Conception, dans les 
deux églises que je desservais.” He further refers to his 
publications, and proposes a journey to England, for the 
purpose of completing his case. This letter is something 
more than an ordinary begging application. It appeals to 
the English feeling against the new doctrine, and asks for 
assistance to print “certaines doctrines anti-Papistes, mais 
cependant évangéliques, apostoliques non Romaines, dont je 
suis Cauteur.” 

We believe the truth to be that Vercer is, at the 
best, a very suspicious character—that his zeal for or 
against any doctrine is merely fictitious—and that he has 
found it useful to play the part of an opponent of the 
new dogma, only for the sake of making capital out of it. 
Tn his letter, he certainly gives this impression of him- 
self. The point is important, because, on the one hand, 
we observe signs of an attempt to elevate the ArcH- 
BIsHoP to the dignity of a martyr to the new doctrine; and 
on the other, his murder will be unjustly attributed to in- 
fluences shared in by that large and influential body of 
thinkers who, even in the Roman communion, regret and 
protest against the authoritative recognition of the dogma of 
the Immaculate Conception. Archbishop Srzour is already 
spoken of as paralleling St. ALpHAGE or BecKET among our- 
selves ; and his heroic death will be ranked above that of the 
Archbishop of Arx in the French Revolution. A martyrdom 
would be acceptable just now in Ultramontane quarters ; 
and we suppose that by his death Monseigneur Srzour will 
have atoned for that reluctance which it is well known 


that he felt and expressed at the promulgation of the new 
article of faith. We maintain, on the contrary, that the 
doctrine has merely an accidental connexion with the 
case, VERGER being an adventurer, if not worse, who 
only made use of the popular feeling against it for his 
own purposes. Even if he uttered the expression 
“ Down with the Goddess,” it was upon no religious 
ground ; and Archbishop SrBour is a victim to the pas- 
sions of a vulgar assassin, rather than to the zeal of a reli- 
gious and anti-papal fanatic. What the case proves is simply 
the existence of a large amount of popular feeling against 
the dogma on which, for his own selfish and vindictive pur- 
poses, VeRGER speculated. He was resolved, like the pri- 
soner who recently murdered a turnkey among ourselves, 
to avenge himself on the authorities at whose hands he was 
punished ; and he murdered Archbishop Srsovr, not from zeal 
for or against any article of religious belief, but only because 
his superior refused to take off his suspension. Whatever the 
doctrine may be, it gains no new lustre from the good Arcu- 
BIsHor’s unhappy death; nor are its opponents in any way 
compromised by VERGER’s simulated adherence to and interest 
in their opposition to it. The doctrine of the Immaculate 
Conception is what it was—its opponents are what they were. 
Vercer is a vulgar murderer, neither a madman nor a fanatic ; 
and the ARcHBISHOP is a victim to his official duties, but cer- 
tainly not a martyr to the faith. Felix opportunitate 
mortis, Archbishop Sisour, struck to death in the actual 
discharge of his sacred office, in the vestments and on the 
floor of the sanctuary, presents a picture of the most tragic 
interest ; and, though remarkable previously for secular rather 
than ecclesiastical antecedents—as the politician who, it is 
said, was ready, at the coup d'état, to offer Notre Dame itself 
to his political friends—he will have won a distinguished 
memory in the French Church. Though not dying for re- 
ligion, his death is a religious one ; and however terrible such 
a euthanasia, it deserves a tribute deeper than mere senti- 
mental sympathy. The universal horror at the crime and 
its perpetrator is not more marked than the respect with 
which its victim is regarded by all good men. 


SETTLED AT LAST. 


‘i Treaty of Paris has at length been reduced to its 
final shape by the Protocol signed by the Plenipoten- 
tiaries on Wednesday last ; and we may at length congratu- 
late ourselves that peace has been concluded on terms which 
appear to secure—so far, at least, as was practicable—the 
great object of the War, and which fairly enough embody 
the purport of the preliminaries which were accepted about 
this time last year. Even without the variation introduced 
at the present Conference, the Treaty would have answered 
the chief purpose of the struggle, as it would have proved 
that Russian ambition had been compelled to submit to the 
limitations imposed by the will of Europe, and enforced by 
the efforts of England and France, and their allies. The 
fact that the Czar had been compelled to cede a portion, 
however small, of the territory of Holy Russia, would in 
any case have implied a change in the attitude of his Em- 
pire towards the rest of Europe ; and this is a far more valu- 
able result of the war than any of the specific concessions 
which have been extorted. It might be questioned whether 
the cession of a strip of Bessarabia, the removal of Russia 
from the Danube, or even the neutralization of the Black 
Sea, would have afforded an adequate compensation for the 
cost and suffering which the conflict has occasioned, had 
they not involved a surrender, for a time at least, of the 
aggressive pretensions of the Czar, and shaken the prestige 
which had almost brought the whole German Confederation 
into subjection to his will. The moral effect of the War 
and the Peace is, after all, the most substantial result of the 
struggle ; and the questions which were disposed of at the 
last sitting of the Conference, though certainly not without 
importance, have been somewhat magnified in general esti- 
mation by the effect of the excitement which naturally grew 
out of a protracted and rather angry negotiation. 

The terms agreed upon are, perhaps, sufficiently ample 
for the purposes contemplated by the Allies when they 
assented to the proposals which terminated the War. The 
concession of the Isle of Serpents has removed a danger 
which still threatened the peace of the Black Sea from the 
side of Russia, and the surrender of Bolgrad will facilitate 
the settlement of a boundary which will place a permanent 
barrier between Russia and the Danube. The transfer of 
the Delta from Moldavia to Turkey Proper will perhaps add 


remaining provisions of the Protocol—namely, the return of 
a considerable district of Bessarabia to its old master, and 
the addition of Tabak to the future territories of Moldavia— 
have little significance except in a diplomatic point of view. 
These arrangements appear to have been devised rather to 
smooth the difficulties occasioned by the amour propre of the 
contracting Powers than with any definite political object. 
While some of the parties to the treaty had insisted on the 
unconditional cession of Bolgrad and the Isle of Serpents, 
and while Russia was equally resolved not to give them up 
without compensation, there seemed no way of settling the 
dispute without humiliation to one side or the other. As soon, 
however, as the Czar had consented to give up the disputed 
town, and to abandon his pretensions to the Island, there 
was no longer anything substantial to quarrel about; and the 
only remaining task was so to adjust the terms as not to 
force Russia expressly to abandon her demand for compen- 
sation, nor to compel the Allies to obtain by barter that which 
some at least of them had throughout insisted on as an un- 
conditional right. For once we must congratulate the diplo- 
matists, and admit that they have managed their little matter 
with considerable address by throwing in Tabak as so 
much small change for the compensation which Russia 
claimed. Probably she cared very little about the 330 versts 
which surround the town of Komrat, and it is certainly very 

immaterial on which side of the village of Tabak the new 

boundary line may be traced ; but the effect of the inter- 

change is, that Russia may flatter herself that she has got 

a compensation for Bolgrad, while Lord PaLmErston may, 

with equal complacency, maintain that Bolgrad and the Island 

were yielded without conditions, and that the exchange of 
Tabak and Komrat was an independent bargain. Whether 

one or the other of these opinions is nearer the truth, is a 

matter of no possible importance. It is enough that the 

Danube and the Black Sea have been made comparatively 

safe, and we do not think the worse of the bargain because 

the terms are such as not to wound the susceptibilities of 
any of the parties to the arrangement. But, if we were 

bound to give an opinion on the point, we confess that the 

attitude assumed by Russia strongly resembled that of a 

man who should refuse to pay a debt of fifteen shillings, and 

finally compromise the claim by giving a sovereign in ex- 

change for a crown piece. 

It may be presumed, after the experience of the former 
Conferences, that the maps used were correct representations 
of the disputed territory, and that the amended treaty will 
not prove ambiguous from the further discovery of a 
duplicate Komrat. The term limited for the adjustment of 
the frontier by the Commission on the spot will probably 
more than suffice for the completion of the work ; and as the 
same date, the 3oth of March, is fixed for the evacuation 
of the Black Sea and the Principalities, it is to be hoped 
that no new complications will further delay the organisation 
of the Danubian Provinces, which is the only portion of the 
treaty that remains incomplete. 

Whatever differences of opinion may arise on that subject, 
we hope that they will be discussed with something less of 
acrimony than has been manifested in the Bolgrad dispute, 
and that an early settlement of those unlucky provinces will 
remove the last excuse for a squabble about the terms of the 
Treaty. A Persian war and a Chinese war are quite enough 
to satisfy us without a renewal of European complications, 
and, as we have perhaps got something like a satisfactory 
peace, we should be sorry to see it endangered by the arro- 
gance either of our own or any other Cabinet. Even without 
any further difficulties at Paris, the Persian quarrel, should 
it not be shortly settled, may very possibly embroil us with 
our old adversary on a field where the co-operation of Europe 
would be less zealously afforded than when the safety of 
Constantinople and the existence of Turkey were imme- 
diately threatened. In effect, any acquisitions by Russia on 
the side of Persia would be to the full as dangerous to the 
Porte as the occupation of the Principalities; but it may be 
doubted whether a coalition could as readily be formed to 
co-operate with an English invasion of Persia as to repress 
the encroachments of Russia upon the European dominions 
of Turkey. Herat is a position of too much importance 
to be left in the hands of Persia, whatever may be the con- 
sequences of our insisting on its independence ; but, should 
Russia be drawn into the contest, the Ottoman Empire may 
at a futwre day be in greater peril on the Asiatic side than 
ever threatened her from the direction of the Danube. With 
two Asiatic wars on hand, it should obviously be the policy 


tone which, however gratifying to the pride of a Minister, 
has, on more than one occasion of late years, seriously com- 
promised our foreign relations. The substantial interests 
of England are more involved in the present’ prosperity 
and progress of Europe than in any diplomatic triumphs 
which can be secured by seeking occasions for dictation ; 
and though we can never decline a war which the preser- 
vation of the European balance of power may render neces- 
sary, there is no reason why we should be always stick- 
ling for every doubtful right which it may occur to an 
adventurous Minister to assert. There is nothing more 
damaging to the influence, or more unworthy of the dignity, 
of a great country, than to be perpetually engaged in paltry 
disputes ; and as English determination has been sufficiently 
manifested during the war and the subsequent negotiations, 
Ministers cannot make a better use of the peace than by 
cultivating the suavity and moderation which have not 
always marked our diplomatic communications with friendly 
Powers. 


DIPLOMACY IN THE ROSTRUM. 


ig appears that the good people of Saltley were “highly 

amused, if not instructed,” by Sir Ropert Peet, on 
Monday evening last. Our readers will recollect that the 
honourable Baronet was appointed by his Sovereign to a 
very distinguished position in the special embassy which re- 
presented her Masrsty at the Coronation of the Emperor 
ALEXANDER IT.; and his lecture at Saltley purported to be 
an account of what he had seen and heard in Russia during 
his visit, with his reflections thereupon. Although no great 
length of time has elapsed since his return from that 
country, he had already been good enough to give the Eng- 
lish public the benefit of some of the information which he 
gained there in the discharge of his diplomatic duties. 
Whether we are indebted for his recent revelations to a 
feeling of his success on former occasions, or to a desire to 
retrieve lost ground, it would be difficult to say, as he ap- 
pears to estimate his own performances without much regard 
to public opinion. But whatever was the motive which 
induced him to renew his efforts to bring into contempt our 
naval operations in the Baltic under Sir Cuartes Naprer, 
we trust that the reception which it met from his Saltley 
audience has given him a foretaste of the indignation which 
awaits similar displays throughout the entire country. He 
has very much mistaken the temper of the English public 
if he supposes that, with all its proverbial love of finding 
fault, it will be an indifferent spectator of a repetition of 
these unmanly attacks, even though their object had less of its 
sympathy than Sir Cartes Napter, or the assailant higher 
claims upon its respect than the present Sir Ropert PEE. 

On a former occasion, Sir Ropert made the chief ground 
of his charge against Admiral Napier certain statements 
in an alleged conversation with the Grand Duke Con- 
STANTINE, which his Highness, in the most emphatic terms, 
altogether denied. In a communication to the newspapers, 
accompanying a letter to that effect from the Granp Duke, 
Sir Cuartes Napier characterized the latter personage as 
“a frank and open-hearted sailor ;” and Sir Roperr Peet, 
by way of rejoinder to the unpleasant contradiction which 
he then received, cavils at this description, upon the ground 
that to his eyes, the aspect of the Grand Duke ConsTaNTINE 
gave a different impression. Not contented with this un- 
dignified termination to a controversy of his own seeking, 
the angry Baronet proceeded, in his late address, to revenge 
himself upon everything Russian—which, considering that 
he was selected so lately as a messenger of peace and good- 
will from England to the Czar, and, moreover, that he is 
a member of the present Administration, is peculiarly cha- 
racteristic of his sense of official responsibility, to say nothing 
of ordinary propriety. He sneers at St. Petersburg, and tells 
us that “ its edifices are a great deception, as are most things 
else that we have heard of in Russia.” Talking of the 
Marble Palace, he says, “In everything there is deception, 
and in this instance there is almost another deception.” He 
represents most of the people with whom he came in contact 
as either swindlers or ruffians; and the only Russian who 
appears to have gained his entire approbation, was a “ brick 
of a Governor,” who could drink an infinite quantity of 
champagne without getting drunk. Perhaps we ought to 
add, that he also favourably noticed some lovely Circassians, 
by whom he was “twice nearly engaged,” 
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Leaving the Russians, and their hypocrisy, extortions, 
and brutality, the lecturer went on to paint the repre- 
sentative of our ally, the Emperor of the Frencn. He 
describes Count Morny as “a spick and span man, of con- 
siderable aplomb,” and “one of the greatest speculators in 
the world,” who “speculates in everything, and bought a 
lot of pictures to sell again and make a profit of.” Most 
of the other ambassadors are described in turn—some of 
them in a similar style, and with a like regard to decorum, 
Thus, we are told that the Belgian ambassador, the Prince DE 
Lien, was “the very picture of swelling insignificance, so 
swelling, indeed, that he could not for the life of him 
look down from the contemplation of his own impor- 
tance ;” and that it was impossible to look at the Turkish 
ambassador “ without feeling that he was the representative 
of an effete and worn-out nation.’”’ Nor does the ceremonial 
in which he was sent to take a part fare better in his hands, 
though one might have expected that it, at least, would 
have been spared ironical comment, considering the late 
and the present position of the speaker ;—“ As the Empress 
entered (the Cathedral), she fell flat on the floor, I sup- 
posed by accident. It was, however, to kiss some sacred 
stone or other; and then she came in with her hair dishevelled, 
looking like Norma in the opera.” Of the ceremony of the 
coronation itself we are told nothing more than that “ it 
then took place, and Emperor and Empress were crowned”— 
unless we except two accidents which occurred, and which, 
we are informed, would have been deemed ill omens in ancient 
Rome. The review of 140,000 troops which followed the 
coronation is next made the subject of ridicule, and it is 
wittily suggested that the bullet-marks which the speaker 
noticed in some of the soldiers’ helmets must have been 
made by themselves. We then have a sarcastic sketch of 
the dinner. Referring to it, Sir Ropert said, “There 
is an account of an enormous feast somewhere in the 
Bible, which I have looked for and could not find, and 
which must have been very like the one I beheld at Moscow.” 
We do not pause to notice the irreverent character of the 
allusion, or the ill-repressed joke about the speaker’s want 
of acquaintance with the Scriptures. It appears to have 
answered its purpose, and to have raised a laugh from the 
audience—a result which, through the whole of his address, 
was evidently the object of Sir Ropert’s ambition, second 
only to his desire for revenge on Sir Cuartes Naprer and 
the Grand Duke ConsrantTINE. 

We have no inclination to quote any other of the very im- 
proper or absurd remarks in which the speaker indulged, 
though probably some of them were well fitted to raise a 
laugh from those who heard them delivered. No doubt a 
highly comical description was given (as it easily might 
be) of a grand hunt, where there were 800 horsemen, with 
20 dogs, and 20 whippers-in, who, though they started 
hares, foxes, and wolves, returned as guiltless of taking ani- 
mal life as when they met. It requires no great amount of 
genius in any man to make some merriment out of these and 
the other materials which Sir Roserr had to deal with. 
Tn the manners and customs of a remote country there is 
always sufficient to afford some surprise and amusement to a 
stranger. Everybody likes to hear the stories of the traveller. 
The more remote and the less known the region which he 
has seen, the greater the scope allowed to his fancy 
and invention. People are not disposed to be over critical 
of the descriptions of one who has been where “ no English- 
man ever was before.” He can give the world pretty nearly 
what he pleases as his experiences and adventures, so long 
as his stories do not violate any of the universal laws of 
nature. The mere strangeness of the subject, of itself, with- 
out any particular ability in the speaker, is enough at all 
events to “amuse, if not to instruct.” If such, then, 
was the object of Sir Roperr in his lecture on “ Moscow,” 
we think he might have succeeded quite as well though he 
had avoided invective, and for once laid aside bitterness and 
strife. It would be hard, indeed, if, with all the rare oppor- 
tunities of observation which his position afforded him, he 
could not have found matter enough for one evening's dis- 
course, without thinking it necessary to violate all social 
decencies, and to bring into disrepute in the eyes of all 
Europe the Embassy to which he was unfortunately at- 
tached. Admitting the irresistible drollery of such comical 
descriptions as those which he gave in his lecture, let us 
ask, is nothing due in such matters to considerations of public 
decorum or public interest? Can any man deem such a 
proceeding befitting the Secretary of the Embassy which was 
sent by our QUEEN to the coronation of the Emprror, at an 


enormous expense to the country, for the express purpose of 
re-establishing relations of amity with our late enemy, and 
putting an end to chronic hostility between the two coun- 
tries ? Who will deny that the language used by Sir Rosert, 
and the general tone and spirit of his address, are calculated 
to embarrass our diplomacy abroad, and to cause it to be 
regarded with disfavour and suspicion everywhere? Either 
the lavish expenditure of public money upon Lord Gran- 
VILLE’s mission was unwise and unnecessary, or the member 
of that mission next to his Lordship in official rank and 
dignity has most wantonly jeopardised—or rather has done 
his utmost to destroy—the only advantage which could have 
resulted, or was ever expected from it. We do not know 
how far it may be consistent with Sir Ropert Peet's notions 
of public duty to accept such a position, with its dignity and 
privileges, and then to turn the advantages which it conferred 
into engines of personal animosity, or topics of vulgar 
derision ; but it surely is time for those who rule over him 
in the administration to put an end to the public detri- 
ment and scandal caused by the repetition of these most 
injudicious and unseemly displays. If Sir Rosert Peet 
is to be considered as a fair specimen of the prudence, 
courtesy, and patriotism which are to be found in diploma- 
tists who have had the advantage of a regular training 
and long experience in nearly every grade except the very 
highest, we cannot wonder that the conviction is gaining 
ground every day, not only in England but in other Euro- 
pean countries, that the time has come when all the recon- 
dite arts of diplomacy may be dispensed with, and that sove- 
reigns as well as nations might as well exchange their cour- 
tesies, and transact their business, through the medium of 
the Post-office or the Electric Telegraph. 


THE PERSIAN QUESTION AND ITS DIFFICULTIES. 


jie newspapers have announced the departure of FEroKH 
Kuay, the Persian Ambassador, from Constantinople 
en route to Paris. Report says that, unsuccessful in his 
negotiations with Lord Stratrorp pE RepcwirFe, he pur- 
poses to put forth some new efforts of diplomacy at the 
French capital. Of course, after the arrival at Constanti- 
nople of intelligence that war had been formally declared, 
there could be no more official intercourse between the 
Persian and English Ministers; but, had not the negotiations 
been thus suddenly closed, we much doubt whether anything 
would have come of them except what the ambassador pro- 
bably desired—a certain gain, or loss, of time. And we 
are scarcely more hopeful of a satisfactory issue now that 
the scene is changed from the Eastern to the Western 
capital. 

There is always something very plausible in the notion 
of the “mediation of a friendly Power ;” and, doubtless, 
under certain conditions, it is a mighty aid to peace. But 
these conditions are, primarily, ‘that all the three parties 
shall act in perfect singleness and good faith. Otherwise, 
the mediator is simply an aider and abettor of the strife. 
Like Mixton’s Chaos, he— 

Umpire sits, 
And more embroils the fray. 
We are by no means prepared to affirm that France has 
wilfully increased our embarrassments, though we have seen 
hints to this effect thrown out with an air of authority. 
But it is very easy to understand how those embarrassments 
must necessarily have been increased by Persia’s adroit mani- 
pulation of the Anglo-French alliance. The Persian Seppr 
Azim—who, whatever else he may have wanted, was not 
wanting in craft—must have known well, during the war, that 
the English and French Ministers were anxious to remain 
on terms of the most perfect amity with each other, and that 
they jointly desired to keep Persia out of the hands of 
the enemy. Could any conjuncture of affairs be better 
calculated to make the Persian Minister “the master 
of the situation?” It requires no great stretch of ima- 
gination to picture the Seppr Azim, after having in- 
sulted the British Mission, insidiously instilling into 
the French Minister the belief that his English friend 
was “a little unreasonable—a little hasty and impetuous per- 
haps. Could not M. Bourré endeavour to restrain the im- 
pulses of Mr. Murray? For his (the Seppr Azim’s) part, 
nothing could lie so near to his heart as the continuance of 
amicable relations both with the French and English Go- 
vernments. Why should anything happen to disturb them? 
If M. Bourré would say a few words to his impetuous 
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English friend, all would yet be well.” It is easy then to 
imagine a change of scene. The English and French 
Ministers dine together—they talk over the progress 
and prospects of the war—they drink to the success of 
the brave Allies—and vary the conversation with a dis- 
cussion on the politics of Teheran. The French diplomat 
is afraid that “mon cher” is not getting on very smoothly 
with the Persian Court. He fears some little differences 
have arisen—could not a few words bring about a reconcilia- 
tion? “ But, my friend,” is the probable answer, “I have 
been insulted, and the nation I represent has been insulted. 
If ample apology be not made, I must haul down the British 
flag.” Then, doubtless, come exclamations of astonishment 
and sorrow, followed by earnest appeals and conjurations. 
By the friendship between the two Ministers—by the al- 
liance between the two great nations they represent—by the 
mighty interests at stake, and the dangers that are 
threatened—the English Minister is implored not to preci- 
pitate a rupture with the Persian Court. What can he do, 
thus importuned? Can he turn a deaf ear to such en- 
treaties? Can he turn his back upon the alliance of the 
Western Powers? He is sorry—he is ashamed—to yield. 
But he cannot help it. And so, a little longer, his patience is 
abused. 

It would require, we say, no great stretch of imagination 
to picture such scenes as these. They are so probable— 
almost, it may be said, so necessary,—that if Mr. Murray, 
under the insults of Persia on the one hand and the 
blandishments of France on the other, was not often con- 
siderably embarrassed, he must have borne, as a diplo- 
matist, a charmed life. It may be said, therefore, without 
offence, that if there had been no French minister at Te- 
heran, the course of English diplomacy would have been 
much smoother. Relying on the good offices of France, 
Persia believed that she might insult England with impunity ; 
and now again she relies on France to absolve her from the 
penalty which these insults, repeated beyond the limit of 
human endurance, have at last brought down on her head. 
Feroxu Kuan entered Constantinople prepared to experi- 
mentalize upon M. THOUVENEL ; and now he has gone on to 
Paris, doubtless cherishing grand ideas of the influence 
which will be exerted by M.Watewskt in favour of his master. 
Meanwhile, war has been publicly declared. The British expe- 
dition has entered the Persian Gulf ; and it may safely be con- 
jectured that the British flag now floats over the island of Kar- 
rack. We hope that it will never be struck. Even if the 
fears of Persia or the good offices of France should induce the 
Suu to consent to the terms proposed in the ultimatum of 
the British Government, it is too late now to think of re- 
turning to the status ante. Persia must be made to pay for 
her insolence and contumacy. What we require to establish 
is a commanding position in Persia. Moderate and for- 
bearing, we have hitherto failed to acquire this by our diplo- 
matic efforts; but with a military position in the Persian 
Gulf, continually threatening the southern parts of the 
empire, we may hope to overawe the Court of Teheran into 
something like decency of conduct. 

It is proposed—and by some practical men—to threaten 
Persia from another direction. It is said that, by planting 
a British garrison in Candahar, we might effectually keep 
both Persia and Russia in check, and secure the defence of 
our Anglo-Indian Empire. There is no doubt of the geo- 
graphical advantages of the position, though public writers 
do not quite seem to have made up their minds regarding 
the situation of the place. One authority says that Can- 
dahar is 400 miles from Herat—another reduces the distance 
to 120 miles. The first is close upon the mark. But it is 
easier to fix its position on the map, or to decide upon the 
advantages of holding this important Affghan city, than to 
declare how we are to gain, and how we are to keep 
it. It now belongs to Dost Manomep. We are told that 
we are to reconcile the AMEER to its loss by giving him 
Herat in its place. There may be some question regarding 
the morality of this proceeding, but none regarding its ex- 
pediency. It would be easy tomake Dost Manomen master 
of Herat, but not so easy to persuade him or his successors 
to leave a British garrison in undisturbed possession of 
Candahar. We may make a treaty with the de facto ruler 
of the country ; but we cannot change the national character. 
We cannot make the Affghans cease to be treacherous and vin- 
dictive, or turn their hearts from imagining mischief against 
men whose very presence in Affghanistan must be a reproach 
and a burden to them. Indeed, considering the advanced 
age of Dost Manomep, the weakness of his successors, the 


certainty of intestine strife and convulsion on his death, the 
impossibility, if we were once planted in Candahar, of 
keeping wholly aloof from these dissensions, and the distance 
which such a position would place us from our supports, 
we cannot, in spite of the great names which endorse the 
project, do otherwise than discountenance so perilous a 
scheme. Its most favourable termination would be the 
annexation of the whole territory of Affghanistan: and we 
cannot yet recognise the advantages of such an extension of 
our empire. 


CENTRAL AMERICA. 


i treaty just concluded between Great Britain and the 

United States is chiefly remarkable as showing the ex- 
treme insignificance—so far, at least, as this country is con- 
cerned—of the disputes which it adjusts. Notwithstanding 
the importance which the Government of Mr. Prerce at- 
tached, or affected to attach, to the Bay-Islands controversy, 
it is now sufficiently obvious that it never can have been 
of any real moment. If there had been any pretence on either 
side for suspecting a covert design to impede the freedom of 
transit across the Isthmus, no more serious question could 
have arisen; but Great Britain certainly has shown no 
disposition to commit so flagrant a breach of the CLAYTON- 
Butwer Treaty, and if she had been so minded, it would 
have been as easy for her to infringe the compact without 
the possession of Ruatan as with it. It was, no doubt, most 
unfortunate that Sir Joun Paxrineron should have esta- 
blished the Bay Islands as a British colony, inasmuch as they 
could not be of any practical value to us, while the measure 
was certain to excite the nervous susceptibility which at all 
times, and especially during a period of domestic agitation, 
is the characteristic failing of the Foreign Office at Washing- 
ton. But if there had been no other considerations to make 
a diplomatic contest convenient, we doubt whether Mr. 
Marcy would have wasted so much eloquence for the 
sake of getting the Union Jack removed from a worthless 
island. 

If the Bay Islands appear a rather trifling subject for a 
quarrel, the Mosquito Protectorate was certainly not worthy 
of any more serious consideration. Yet, with the exception 
of the project for making Greytown a free city—which, if 
accepted by Nicaragua, may ultimately prove of consi- 


derable importance—the claims of the Mosquitos form the ~ 


main subject of the recent Treaty; and no one could gather 
from the document itself that it was the concluding act 
of a prolonged and acrimonious discussion between two of the 
most powerful countries in the world. The substance of 
the agreement is, that a joint proposition shall be made by 
England and the United States to the Republic of Nica- 
ragua, to consent to a specific allotment of territory as a 
provision for a few savages, and to pay them a money com- 
pensation for the lands from which they are in future to be 
ousted. Of course our former protégés are spoken of with 
all the deference which is ordinarily paid, in diplomatic pro- 
ceedings, to civilized States. It is an express part of the 
proposed arrangement that the Mosquito Indians, confining 
themselves within their new limits, shall be at liberty to 
make, by their national councils, such laws as they may deem 
necessary for the government and protection of persons and 
property within their domain; but notwithstanding this 
affectation of treating the tribe as an independent nation, it 
has been thought necessary to add a stipulation that they 
shall not be able to cede their territory without the separate 
consent of Great Britain and the United States. A further 
clause of the Treaty may perhaps be prophetic of the 
future of the Mosquito race. It provides that Nicaragua and 
the Mosquitos shall be at liberty to enter into a voluntary 
compact for the incorporation of the Indians in the Republic, 
and that they are thereupon to enjoy the same rights, and 
to be liable to the same duties, as its other citizens. The 
nature of the voluntary compact by which a tribe of Indians 
is likely to be so absorbed may be easily conceived; and if 
this clause of the Treaty is to be rigidly enforced, it is not 
impossible that it may at some future time lead to new 
complications. A feeble attempt is made to restrain any 
tendency to unlawful acquisition on the part of Nicaragua, 
in the shape of a stipulation that the Republic shail enact 
laws to prevent the purchase of lands from the Mosquitos, 
or the introduction and sale of spirituous liquors among them. 
During our own protectorate, it is notorious that the principal 
business transacted by Hs Masesty of the Mosquitos, was 
granting lands to any one who would pay the price in whisky ; 
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and it would need a large amount of faith to believe that the 
Nicaraguans will bond fide abstain from similar bargains, 
or that a Maine Law is more likely to be enforced in 
Mosquito because its enactment is required by a treaty 
between two Powers neither of which will consent to the 
other exercising the slightest surveillance over the protected 
country. Itis beyond the power of any diplomatic arrange- 
ment to preserve a tribe of savages from the consequences 
of proximity to the white man ; and though the provisions 
of the treaty will probably fail to perpetuate the Mosquito 
name and nation, it would be difficult to suggest any other 
conditions more likely to be effectual. 

The fourth article of the Treaty is the only one which 
can in any event lead to important consequences. It pro- 

that all the territorial disputes between Nicaragua 
and Costa Rica shall be absolutely referred to the joint 
arbitration of England and the United States. At the same 
time it lays down the general boundary to be adopted, 
insists on the free navigation of the San Juan by the 
citizens of Costa Rica, and stipulates that Greytown shall 
be constituted a free port and city, under the sovereignty 
of Nicaragua, with the right of self-government in every 
respect, subject to the condition that no duties shall be 
imposed on exports or imports, or on goods in transit across 
the Isthmus—the only exception being that a temporary 
impost is to be permitted for the purpose of defraying the 
compensation to be paid to the Mosquitos. Should these 
terms be accepted by Nicaragua and Costa Rica, they will 
probably afford the best practical means of securing the 
freedom of the Isthmus, and preventing the recurrence of 
the jealous suspicions in which the Americans are so prone 
to indulge upon the subject. But there are many even- 
tualities which may hinder the project from ever becoming 
an accomplished fact. In the first place, Nicaragua can hardly 
be said to have any political existence ; and an additional 
article to the treaty recognises the impossibility of further 
negotiations until the end of the present troubles. Even if 
the Republic should become consolidated, whether by the 
final triumph or by the defeat of WALKER, it is by no means 
certain that either Nicaragua or Costa Rica will accept the 
proffered arbitration. It may be thought that a proposition 
coming from England and America can hardly be rejected 
by a couple of petty and disorganized republics ; but a very 
insignificant State may safely disregard the wishes of two rival 
countries, neither of which is at all anxious to see the forces 
of the other on the ground which has already been the occa- 
sion of so much bickering. 

The guarantees insisted on for the security of the Mos- 
quito Indians are only important as saving the honour of 
England, which was pledged to shield them as far as possible 
from their dangerous neighbours. The scheme for securing 
the ultimate freedom of the transit through Nicaragua is 
dependent on the accession of two hostile republics which 
are not parties to the treaty, and which may, perhaps, have 
lost their status as separate and independent countries before 
any arrangement can be concluded with them. But though 
all the actual provisions of the Treaty are either uncertain 
or unimportant, the existence of an entire accord between 
this country and America, on the only subject which could 
ever justify a recourse to arms, is a fact of the highest 
value. The most trifling disputes become serious when they 
tend to cluster round the great question of a free highway 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific; and, with the lowest 
possible estimate of the intrinsic importance of the Bay 
Islands and the Mosquito territory, we cannot underrate 
the advantage of an amicable settlement of any controversy 
of which the venue is laid in the neighbourhood of the 
Isthmus of Darien. 


MR. CONGREVE ON ENGLAND. 


R. RICHARD CONGREVE, whose name is known to the 
+ public my oy by a review of some strange specula- 
tions of his about the Roman Emperors which lately appeared 
in the Oxford Essays, has favoured the world with a con- 
cise view of the general principles by which our foreign po- 
licy ought to be regulated, and of the practical steps by which 
their adoption ought to be inaugurated. Both are sufficiently 
startling ; and the latter have, at any rate, the merit of being 
abundantly intelligible. We have the good fortune—for we can 
regard it in no other light—to differ from Mr. Congreve in 
his premises, his conclusions, and the spirit in which he writes. 
His rsa | is shortly this. England forms a member of “the 
Western European State-System,” and our foreign policy ought 
to be regulated according to the interests of that body, to which 


it has hitherto been generally opposed. The conclusion is, 
that we ought to adopt a policy “founded on the recognition of 
international social obligations ;” and that, as a practical applica- 
tion of these principles, we ought to give up Gibraltar to Spain 
without claiming compensation. Conclusions so surprising ought 
to rest on a solid foundation, especially as Mr. Tongpeve puts 
them forward in illustration of the political teaching of Positive 
Philosophy—a system of which it is the special boast to connect 
its generalizations with facts in the most rigid manner possible. 
It is nevertheless true that our principal difficulty in dealing with 
this theory arises from the circumstance that it appears to us to 
be connected with facts only in the most remote and occasional 
manner. Mr. Congreve runs over in his own mind a few general 
statements—social, historical, and geographical—selected, as far 
as we can judge, quite at random; and he founds upon them 
conclusions of the most overwhelming importance, which seem 
to him completely matters of course. These crotchets he dignifies 
with every kind of magnificent name. The question which he 
discusses is not, he tells us, a question for common sense, but 
for “the maturest and most patient wisdom, a wisdom which 
shall embrace in one comprehensive view the whole of the past 
history of mankind.” 

Neither his principles, his conclusions, nor the feelings which 
dictate them, can surprise those who are at all acquainted 
with the lucubrations in which what in France are called 
publicistes, and in England penny-a-liners, are accustomed to 
vent their petty spite against ny By general and this 
country in particular. We all know that the easiest kind of 
writing is that which deals most largely in wide generalizations 
—‘preat swaggering majors,” as Burke called them—and most 
hastily slurs over the minors, the establishment of which is 
always the most difficult part of an argument. So many things 
have happened since the fall of the Roman Empire, that a man 
not totally ignorant of the more remarkable events which 
have occurred since that time may readily find a sort of his- 
torical basis for almost any assertion, however monstrous. 
It would, therefore, have been surprising if Mr. Congreve 
had not succeeded in justifying his assumed character of a 
positive oes. by claiming for his doctrines the support — 
of the whole of the history of modern and medieval Europe. 
The lesson which his extensive course of reading teaches him is, 
that France, England, Spain, Italy, and Germany, form “ the 
political aggregate to which we give the name of Western Europe, 
or the Western European State-system.” This body corporate 
has, or ought to have, or hereafter will perhaps arrive at—for 
Mr. Congreve, like many others who confound positive philosophy 
with arbitrary guesswork, is insensible rather than indifferent 
to the distinction of mood and tense—common objects and a 
common policy. ‘Membership in a system precludes all isola- 
tion, all separate action on the part of each singlemember. The 
action of each member must in all cases be —— into harmony 
with that of the rest, and be determined by the common 
end in view.” The system forms, in fact, one great republic under 
the primacy of France, which we have hitherto wickedly, foolishly, 
and absurdly refused to acknowledge, for France has always taken 
the lead in European movements from the days of Charlemagne 
downwards. The end which this organization is to pro to 
itself, “granting the system duly brought into play,” is the 
settlement of all international disputes, the organization of 
labour all over Europe, the settlement of all intellectual, moral, 
and religious difficulties—including, we presume, the questions 
of foreknowledge, free-will, and the origin of evil—in short, 
the removal of all the confusions to which the various poli- 
tical, moral, and religious questions that have arisen since the 
fall of the Roman Empire have given rise. The means by which 
these results are to be obtained are the re-constitution of a power 
in some degree analogous to the Papacy, which, we should sup- 
pose, would consist in gazetting Auguste Comte as Deus ex 
machina, vice Divine Providence superseded. The new Papacy 
is to 7s amongst other things, an “ identity of fundamental 
beliefs.” By these means “the Western European Republic 
may receive an organization in which all the substantive ideas 
that have been evolved throughout the course of its history, ma) 
find a final and adequate expression—an organization more bind- 
ing than that of Rome, resting, as it should do, on a sounder 
foundation of internal unity even than that offered by Catholi- 
cism.” One of the minor objections to this delightful prospect 
lies in the difficulty of finding a place in the ‘‘ Western Save 
Republic” which will exactly suit the British Empire. Great 
Britain Mr. Congreve can understand, because part of it was 
once a province of the Roman Empire ; but what can the West- 
ern European Republic say to the wider developments of the 
British Lion? Mr. Congreve’s answer is, that if he will only la: 
aside his teeth and claws, and denude himself of that brutal self- 
confidence and “ arrogance”’ for which he is unfortunately remark- 
able, he shall be weleomed into the mystic circle, and allowed to 
talk metaphysics to the end of the chapter, if he will be very good, 
and never interrupt his natural masters the French. The brute, he 
admits, grudgingly and unwillingly, is strong enough and fierce 
enough, though a disgusting bully and a natural fool; and there- 
fore there would be some merit in his conduct if, as a symptom 
of his return to a better mind, he would give up Gibraltar to the 
Spaniards. 

To look for flaws in ar, 


ments like these is like looking for 
holes in a sieve. Why 


oes the ‘“‘ Western European State- 
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System” include Italy and exclude Greece? Why does it take 
in Spain, and leave out Sweden and Denmark ? hy are we to 
be anxiously concerned about the interests of Wurtemberg and 
Bavaria, and totally indifferent to those of the United States P 
Why does positive philosophy include the “idea of a guardian- 
ship” exercised by estate Europe over the “black and yellow 
races,” and take no notice of the fact of a guardianship exercised 
over hundreds of millions of human beings of such races by men of 
English blood and descent? Why is France to be invested with 
a primacy over all Europe, because half-a-dozen French writers 
have bragged about its lies the Téte de la civilisation Euro- 
péenne, whilst the fact that England actually exercises primacy 
over an empire larger and better governed than that of Rome 
ever was is to be declaimed against as an abuse and a sin, 
because it does not square with Mr. Congreve’s system —a 
system which claims to account for every existing fact, whilst it 
really ignores all facts except those for which it professes to 
account? These, and hundreds of questions like them, must 
suggest themselves to every reader of Mr. Congreve’s pamphlet : 
he will perhaps consider it an instance of the pettiness of the 
English intellect that they should be put to him. Something larger 
and more general would suit him better. We will therefore make 
one objection to his whole teaching, which he must admit is broad 
enough. It is simply that his doctrine is neither more nor less 
than political atheism. The secret of the whole of his admira- 
tion for despotism in general, and the Roman empire and 
the Pope in particular, is, that he does not believe in the 
Divine government of the world and of individuals. ‘To those 
who really believe that human nature was divinely constituted, 
and that human affairs are divinely governed, such projects 
as Mr. Congreve’s are simply a usurpation by man of the 
province of God. No one who looks at the world from that 
point of view can help seeing that men are so made as to be 
governed by passions and desires which prompt them to act, 
and by laws which direct their actions in a particular manner ; 
and though we may often, perhaps always, perceive that 
general purposes are subserved by particular desires, indi- 
viduals and nations act, and were meant to act, with a view 
to the particular, and not to the general, purpose. Men eat 
because they are hungry, not because they wish to sustain their 
lives ; they marry because they like it, and not because the insti- 
tution of marriage is necessary to the existence of society; and just 
ia the same way nations conquer and colonize, political parties rise 
and fall, corporations flourish and decay, not because they fee! that 
they are enacting a part in a great drama which requires them to do 
so, but because the men who compose them are patriotic or care- 
less, wise or foolish, steady or irresolute. In fact, the various 
actions of life depend upon the reason which Dr. Watts very 
justly assigned for the growling and fighting of bears and lions ; 
and there can hardly be a surer mark of hypocrisy or folly than 
the wish to be wiser than God, and to make men take a larger 
view of life than He designed them to take. ‘Except the Lord 
build the house, their labour is but lost that build it.”” The dif- 
ferent talents with which men are endowed, the different circum- 
stances in which they are placed, the innumerable conditions, 
physical, moral, and intellectual, by which they are surrounded, 
determine the history of the world. Men can no more say, with 
effect, ‘Go to; let us make a better kind of Pope, and worship 
him,” than they could say, in the infancy of human society, ‘“‘ Go 
to; let us make bricks and build a tower that shall reach unto 
heaven.” The passions—honest and noble passions, as we be- 
lieve—of a single nation would blow Mr. Congreve’s schemes 
to atoms like so many cobwebs. Englishmen will never be 
argued out of Gibraltar, except by the ratio ultima; and who- 
ever is inclined to try the experiment of applying that argu- 
ment will hear—te use Mr. Carlyle’s language—‘‘an_ever- 
lasting No, to which belief cannot be refused.” If the French 
should ever be foolish and wicked enough to renew the scheme 
which Louis XIV. and Buonaparte attempted to realize, of esta- 
blishing French supremacy in Europe, they would find that a 
deeper sea of blood than they could wade through lay between 
them and their object. God only knows what the ultimate fate 
of Europe and the world may be ; but if history teaches us nothing 
else, it may teach us this—that mere geographical facts, however 
dignified by such names as “ the natural boundaries of nations,” 
have little to do with the ultimate solution of great political 
problems. Spain might seem better fitted, geographically speaking, 
than England, to colonize a new world ; but in the 16th and 17th 
centuries men believed in God and not’ in systems, and suc- 
ceeded in furnishing some arguments which led to a different 
conclusion. It was perhaps very wrong, in a philosophical 
point of view, to destroy the Armada, and to burn Eadiz, and to 
take the galleons, and to settle the West Indies and North 
America; but the thing was done, and the business of positive 
philosophy is to reverence, to understand, to describe, and not 
to denounce, what exists. 


The most revolting part of Mr. Congreve’s pamphlet lies in the 
view which he takes of his own country. We can understand 
that there must be much in English affairs very unpleasant to many 
foreigners ; but it is matter for shame and disgust that an English- 
man should be found to endorse every shallow calumny which 
finds its natural place among the representatives of the malignant 
discontent of a defeated party in France, the hatred of a tyrannical 
church in Austria, the bigotry of the slaves of Russia in Northern 
Germany, or the deliberate falsehood of Russian organs in 


Belgium. His admissions will be translated on the Continent 
of Europe, and Mr. Congreve will find a punishment almost 
adequate to his deserts in the praise of Le Nord, L’ Univers, and 
the Kreuz Zeitung. Happily, his slander has as little originality 
as truth. He can only give back to our Continental detractors 
their own ignorant falsehoods ; but he gives them an undoubted 
right to say that one Englishman has been found weak enough 
not to refute them, silly enough to believe them, and base enough 
to propagate them—so far, at least, as a brain too shallow for any- 
thing but generalities, and a style which hesitates and hobbles 
like a horse with the stringhalt, will allow him to do so. This 
is how an Englishman speaks of the power and institutions of 
England :— 

I must, in some measure, avoiding so far as may be any pandering to our 
national arrogance, express the consciousness which I share with all around 
me of the great name and great power of England. If her officers have 
justly incurred the national dislike and the contempt of all competent foreign 
observers; if her rulers are no less the just object of the national distrust, 
and of the ill-concealed sneers of foreign statesmen; if her policy is by all 
foreign nations considered as Machiavellian, and by a large and incre: 
minority at home stigmatized as at once weak, pretentious, and unjust ; if 
her institutions are somewhat overworn; if her social fabric is shaken by the 
extreme separation and alienation of the different classes; if her wide empire 
bears many a stain on its origin, and some few also on the spirit in which it 
is wielded; still, when the process of subtraction is complete, there is 
left legitimate and solid ground for a high estimate of England’s power. 
They who despise her officers must admire the patient and majestic valour of 
her soldiers. They who sneer at her statesmen feel that the nation those 
statesmen represent is no object fora sneer. The foreign nations who con- 
demn our policy distinguish between its authors and the English people. 
And all alike are alive to the fact, that behind those time-worn institutions, 
behind that tottering social fabric, ill represented and but partially concealed 
by an effete church and aristocracy, there stands the strong English nation, 
with a will and an energy which in the hour of danger would shake off its 
actual guides, whether in the field or in council, and, under new and more 
competent guidance, — itself adequate to any emergency. This strength 
of will, the indomitable energy, the real union of all her parties amid much 
apparent disunion, her wealth, her commercial influence, her colonial empire, 
her command of India, her powerful navy, her power of calling into existence 
under any disadvantages, of conveying and of feeding an army—all these 
combined seem to make her formidable both for defence and aggression. 

Mr. Congreve does not see that his reluctant praise makes his 
eager censure simply ludicrous. His praise is extorted by facts— 
his blame is zealously learnt by heart from foreign calumniators. 
The most jaundiced eye cannot help seeing, when the fact is 
under its immediate notice, that England is a great nation ; but 
on the army, the church, and the aristocracy, Mr. Congreve 
forms his opinions, not from observation, but from foreign news- 
papers, and he accordingly assigns to them faults utterly incon- 
sistent with the national greatness which he so grudging] 
admits. Ifthe English church and aristocracy are effete, will 
Mr. Congreve mention any member of English Society which is 
vigorous? Ifthe English Parliament is worn out, will he men- 
tion any form of government which is on a level with the 
age? France, he tells us, is in a “more advanced” political 
condition than ourselves—France, the de jure primate of Europe. 
We have no wish to use language which might seem disrespectful 
to a great nation, so we will only show what is Mr. Con- 
greve’s view of the particulars in which French superiority 
consists. England, he says, is, for political purposes, a mere 
aristocracy—an aristocracy, indeed, “ which has not been wanting 
in ability” for the securing of its own vile and selfish objects. 
Parliamentary government is “a delusive scheme ;’’ and the 
result of the whole is, that ‘‘ the tenure of power by the aristo» 
cracy, as at present constituted and animated, is equivalent to 
the adjournment of all real social amelioration.” France, on the 
other hand, is governed by a ruler “republican in essen- 
tial character,” but embarrassed by being “ imperialist in out- 
ward form.” The other Governments of Western Europe “ repre- 
sent the principle of order,” whilst Continental reformers “ repre- 
sent the principle of progress.” We English, on the other 
hand, have no adequate representatives of any principle at all— 
we are “thoroughly illogical,” quite absurd—strong-willed, no 
doubt, energetic, and wealthy, but totally irreconcileable with 
any system whatever, and quite opposed to all the principles of Mr. 
Congreve’s philosophy. e plead guilty to the charge. The 
English nation cannot be weighed, and measured, and ticketed 
and classified, by a narrow understanding and a cold heart. There 
is a sweet simplicity in a democracy tempered by tyranny which 
is very charming, but quite incompatible with our vitiated 
tastes. There is a logic largely exemplified by Mr. Congreve 
to which we cannot subscribe, though it is conclusive and all- 
embracing ; for its premises are never true, and its conclusions 
are always false. But our qualifications are not merely negative. 
We, too, have a positive philosophy; and its fundamental 
maxim is, that it is wise for men and nations to mind their own 
business, to do their own duty, and to leave the results to God. 
By adhering to this ignoble and selfish superstitionwe have attained 
some results which may not be unworthy of the attention even 
of a positive philosopher. Children are born to-day who will 
live to hear the English language spoken over half the world 
by hundreds of millions of men descended from English blood, 
and their remote posterity will not see the day when the terri- 
tories so peopled will be overcrowded. In India—which, accord- 
ing to Mr. Congreve, warps all our views about the East—we 
govern a population larger than that of Europe, as it never was 
——-< efore, and we are now beginning to civilize and to 

hristianize what we have conquered. When we look at home, 
we see only one European country in which freedom of speech 
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and writing exists at all, or in which government is not carried 
on by mere brute force. The oldest man living there has never 
heard acannon fired in anger within its bounds. It has discussed, 
prepared, and actually carried into operation within the last 
thirty years, reforms which have succeeded in no other European 
country, though they have been attempted in almost all, and have 
been extinguished in almost all, amidst bloodshed and treachery 
and heartburnings unutterable. It is a little singular, no doubt, 
that such a nation should be the most backward, the most illo- 

ical nation in Europe, that its institutions should be overworn, 
its governing classes effete, and its theory of government “a delu- 
sive scheme ;” but notwithstanding this and much more, we are 
of opinion that we do better service to Europe and to mankind 
in following the natural impulses which ought to prompt every 
Englishman to maintain the rights and extend the power of 
that 

“Grave mother of majestic works, 
From her isle-altar looking down, 
Who God-like grasps the triple forks 
And king-like wears the crown—” 

than in repudiating and denouncing the policy of our country in 
order to forward the possible interests of a body of which the 
future existence is a remote contingency—the present a baseless 
dream. 


ROMAN LAW AND LEGAL EDUCATION. 


Te history of the study of the Roman law in England has 
been rather remarkable. Under the Plantagenets, in spite 
of a constant jealousy entertained by the English judges for 
what they conside an alien system, large portions of it 
were incorporated into the English common law, by modes 
which we can scarcely understand, but to an extent very 
inconsistent with the opinion long prevalent that the Roman 
law never made its way into this country. After the stir 
of the Reformation had begun, Henry VIII., or those who 
advised him, thought that new studies deserved encouragement ; 
and the civil law was one of the branches of knowledge selected 
as requiring the aid of an endowed professorship. Each of the 
Universities has a Regius Professor of Civil Law. It is the only 
law by a knowledge of which a University degree is gained; and 
strangers whom the Universities wish to honour are made 
Doctors of Civil Law. But it has never attracted any real atten- 
tion, either at Oxford or Cambridge, although its study has, at 
the latter University, always had a flickering vitality, while in 
the former it has sunk into entire decay. Lord Mansfield took 
advantage of a deficiency in one portion of English jurisprudence 
to introduce a fragment of the Roman law almost unaltered ; but 
in general the form of modern English law has been too com- 
plete within its own limits, and too wholly dissimilar, to admit 
of the intrusion of principles or illustrations borrowed from the 
civil law. The Ecclesiastical Courts require in their practi- 
tioners a knowledge of the civil law as a basis of professional 
fitness ; but the degree of necessary attainment is not very 
high, and the practitioners themselves are separated from the 
rest of the bar, and have no opportunity of spreading through the 
etnin at large the notions they may imbibe from the Corpus 

uris. The study of the civil law has thus, from different causes, 
been excluded from the special and technical education of the 
wagers and even down to the present day the position it has 
held at the Universities has tended rather to hinder than to 
promote its introduction as a leading part of general and un- 
technical education. The degrees granted in it seem a farce; 
and the Courts that recognise it are believed to be on the eve of 
extinction. Why, it is asked, should we trouble ourselves 
about a branch of learning as obsolete as the philosophy of the 
Schoolmen, and as uninfluential in modern England as the Papal 
Decretals ? 

The answer to this question is to be found not so much by ascer- 
taining the relation of Roman to English law, as by ascertainin 
the place which Roman law holds in the history of civiliz 
society. If we go, one by one, through all the great departments 
of thought into which the Roman law enters, where it has exer- 
cised an influence more or less direct, and for an apprehension of 
which a knowledge of it is indispensable, we soon come to a 
result which carries us far beyond questions of University 
degrees and minor English courts. the only unprofessional 
value which has as yet been attached in England to a knowledge 
of the Roman law is that of a means by which obscure passages 
in the classics may be elucidated. Bui its antiquarian import- 
ance is one of its very smallest claims to the notice of educated 
Englishmen. It reveals to us the civil side of Roman imperial 
government—it is the only existing monument by which we 
can ete the mode, the spirit, and the arts of the system 
by which — of every climate and race were bound 
together. It shows, as nothing else shows, the working of the 
Roman poten intellect. It is that product of the Roman 
mind which is most native, and which was elaborated by 
men of the greatest and most characteristic national genius. 
It gives us the measure of the men who possessed the greatest 
external influence over their fellows that the world has ever 
seen. When we come to the constitutions of the Christian 
Emperors, we are supplied by the Roman law, as we are 
by scarcely anything else, with non-theological materials for 
estimating the relations of the Church and State, of the Christian 
and the Pagan intellect, of the men who came into power through 


popular religious sympathy, and of those who had elaborated a 
great system of human government. After the history of 
imperial Rome is over, and that of ecclesiastical Rome begins, 
a knowledge of Roman law becomes absolutely essential. The 
claims of the Popes and the claims of the Emperors are 
unintelligible, unless their origin in the Roman law is constantly 
present to the mind of the student ; and an ecclesiastical historian 
might almost as well be ignorant of the Greek language as of 
the Corpus Juris. The points in which the civil history of the 
great countries of Continental Europe was affected by the Roman 
law are too many to be even alluded to. The increased study of 
it cannot, for instance, be dissociated from that suppression of 
the free communes of France which Europe has to this hour 
daily reason to deplore. All modern international law is based 
on the civillaw. The civil law has, in this century, been found 
to afford practical guidance to countries so different as France, 
Sicily, Austria, and the United States. In short, at whatever 
= we enter on that continuous stream of history which 

ows from Cesar to Napoleon, we are like men sailing with 
torn sails, or rowing with broken oars, unless we bring a com- 
petent knowledge of the civil law to assist us in our investi- 
gations. 

To the moral philosopher, again, and the psychologist, Roman 
law offers a field only second in importance and interest to 
that which it offers to the historian. It is the great effort 
of the practical wisdom of the ancients. If, in Aristotle and 
Plato, we see what questions in morals the human mind can, with- 
out the aid of Christianity, start, and weave into a philosophical 
system, we see in the Roman law how far the natural man can 
carry morals into the conduct of the most complicated human 
affairs. Asa mere part of the history of philosophy, the con- 
ceptions of such terms as nature, obligation, duty, or equity— 
formed by the Roman jurists—deserve much more attention than 
they have hitherto received in England. The method of the 
jurists, the process of their deduction, the kind of truth at which 
they arrive, furnish very important facts to a psychological inves- 
tigation of man’s moral nature. And, whenever an attempt is 
made to collect the materials which the general history of law 
would furnish to the psychologist, and to ascertain in what order 
legal notions present themselves, and the character of the cireum- 
stances under which they are developed, Roman law will supply 
an inexhaustible mine of inquiry. English law, having had a 
generally independent existence, affords, in some points of its 
history, a striking parallel, and in others a striking contrast to 
Roman law ; and having thus a standard of comparison familiar 
to him, an Englishman would perhaps enter on such a subject 
with advantages greater than could be enjoyed by a Continental 
jurist. 

When we have realized to ourselves what the study of 
Roman law has to contribute to the knowledge of modern 
history and the investigation of moral philosophy, we are 
better prepared to answer what is the place which it holds in 
legal education. For, in all the benefits which an acquaintance 
with moral philosophy over history can confer on a lawyer, 
Roman law has a necessary part. But it has also a special value 
for alawyer which it cannot have for a layman; and what was 
really wanted for the promotion of the study of the civil law 
was, that its claims, both general and special, on the attention 
of the law-student, should be examined and stated, once for all, 
in an adequate and intelligible manner. This has lately been done 
in an admirable essay contributed by Mr. Maine to the recent 
volume of Cambridge Essays, of which we think we may safely say 
that it is by far the most important contribution towards a right ap- 
prehension of the subject which can be found in the English lan- 
guage. The essay is too nich in matter, and too original in thought, 
to admit of anything like justice being done to it by a hasty 
summary of its contents; and we will therefore merely say that 
Mr. Maine concludes by pointing out that the English lawyer 
may be attracted to the frame aw by the “ promise which it 
holds out of helping to enrich our language with a new store 
of legal and legislative expressions ; of contributing to clear up 
the obscurity which surrounds the fundamental conceptions of 
all Pr sec: Pvt ; of throwing light, by the illustrative parallels 
which it affords, on many of the principles peculiar to English 
law; and, lastly, of enabling us, by the observation of its own 

s, to learn something of the course of development which 
every body of legal rules must follow.” 

Mr. Maine dwells with great force on two parts of his subject— 
the separation of English from Continental diplomatists by our 
prevailing ignorance of the civil law, and the assistance which an 

uaintance with the accurate and philosophical terms of Roman 
jurisprudence will give in the codification of English law. We 
wish that persons who use vague and unmeaning language about 
the dangers of codification would give themselves the trouble to 
examine the passage in which Mr. Maine shows that, if codifica- 
tion means fre reduction of unwritten into written law, the 
English law is already codified; but if it means the reduction of 
badly-written law into well-written law, then, to speak of its bei 
dangerous is equivalent to saying that it is better that law sho 
be ill than it should be well expressed. It would carry us too 
far if we were to attempt to examine the exact method by which, 
as Mr. Maine shows at length, a knowledge of the Roman law 
might be made to ew the expression of English law. For 
this, and for many other topics of kindred and equal interest, we 
must refer our readers to the Essay itself. 
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ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION. 
Il. 


Ww: wish the meritorious exertions of the managers of the 
Architectural Exhibition had been more successful in the 
attempt to bring together again the elements of the Lille com- 
petition; but, out of that large assemblage, it comprises specimens 
of seven only of the rival designs, and all these British—the one 
by Messrs. Clutton and Burges, which carried off the first prize, 
being absent. It is impossible, therefore, to treat the elegant 
extracts of Suffolk-street as in any way a compendium or repre- 
sentation of that contest, although they unquestionably possess 
an interest of their own. Of course Mr. Street’s series—most 
perversely, as we have said, ranged below the sight line—overtops 
all the others in interest and in beauty. We learn from the 
Report of the Judges at Lille, that the contest between these and 
the work of Messrs. Clutton and Burges was close; and, from 
our recollection of the latter, which we were fortunate enough to 
see before it left England, we can well believe that such was the 
case. The first prizemen showed wonderful power of throwing 
themselves back into the prescribed age of the monument, de- 
signing—with, we believe, no little sacrifice of their own sense of 
the beautiful—exactly as architects of the thirteenth century 
would have designed. Mr. Street, continuing to be a man of the 
nineteenth century, gives an edition, viewed through his own 
peculiarly picturesque eye, and with a special view to the pre- 
scribed material, of that thirteenth century. In recognisin 
fully, and working out experimentally, the requisition pa | 
in the programme, that brick should be used, he is clearly supe- 
rior to Messrs. Clutton and Burges, whose church is deficient in 
the differentia of that material. They, on the other hand, dealt 
with a wider range of iconographiclore. In short, it was a conflict 
in which not only the most righteous, but the most capable, judges 
might have allowably semen one way or the other. Mr. Street’s 
solid spires, heavily weighted with lights, are an able and original 
conception, while in his tracery and foliations we perceive (the 
purity of the French style not being lost) signs of feeling to 
which his Italian tour must have given birth. Str. Street ought 
to have given us also the elevation of his west end—a most im- 
portant element, we need not observe, in the composition of any 
cathedrals. In the absence of this drawing, we can only judge 
of the effect of his steeples from his perspective, which is 
taken from a point eastward of the church. Next to Mr. 
Street’s designs, those by Mr. Brodrick (336 to 340) will attract 
most attention, particularly as their accomplished author has 
hitherto won his laurels in the domain of classical architecture, 
through his well-known Town-hall at Leeds. It is no little credit 
to him to say that no trace of this can be found in his cathedral. 
Asa bid for the practical result of the competition—that of having 
to build the church—Mr. Brodrick’s designs never came serious} 
into question. Beautiful as they are, they transgress nearly all 
the regulations laid down at Lille. They are not of the prescribed 
date—they would have immeasurably transcended the stipulated 
cost of 120,000/.—and they are unaccompanied with those designs 
of accessories, on the ensemble of which the prizes were, with those 
of the building itself, to be given. But, as the conception of a 
highly elaborate middle-pointed cathedral, drawing its inspira- 
tions from Germany, this series deserves the highest praise, and 
we are very glad that the judges testified their sense of its merit 
by giving its author the honorary reward of a medal, while point- 
ing out how he had excluded himself from any hope of a more 
solid testimonial. The main feature is a single spire at the west 
end, lofty, and enriched by two bands of acutely-pointed niches. 
We need not pause to notice how completely the artist identifies 
himself with the architecture of Germany and the Low Countries 
in attributing the single Western spire to a church of first-class 
dimensions. The arrangement of the open arcade, by which Mr. 
Brodrick ekes out the substructure into a mass adequate for so 
important a capping, is very artistic; while the ground plan in- 
dicates a well-knit building, compensating in breadth for the some- 
what vast vestibule which the exigencies of the steeple demand. 
A more complete contrast between Mr. Brodrick’s cathedral 
and the one which we shall next mention it is hardly possible to 
conceive. It is quite astonishing to see how differently different 
minds can work out the same probiem. The former architect 
has given us a conception unpractically rich and graceful. The 
church which Messrs. Lee and Jones tender (324 to 329) is 
thoroughly possible—distinctly,we should say, within the requisite 
estimate—and most conscientiously attentive (as better com- 
etitors are not) to the required condition of brick being used ; 
ut is hard, austere, and cold to the last extent. The west end 
is a sort of skeleton reproduction of the glorious triple portal of 
Peterborough ; while in the spires and general treatment we have 
an imitation—not improved in the process—of All Saints, Mar- 
garet-street. The fittings given are so Fim that they might as 
well have been suppressed altogether. Still, if this design is, as 
we suppose from internal evidence, the first-fruits of very young 
men, we can praise even its repulsiveness, which manifests an 
honest desire to keep within bounds and fulfil given prescriptions. 
A wider range of study on their part, and an imagination more 
cultivated, may hereafter result in works of real merit. Mr. J. 
Robinson's conception (330 to 332) was rewarded at Lille by an 
honourable mention, accorded, we conclude, to the attention 
which’ he has devoted to the grammar of the peculiar French 
style which was required. The chief characteristic of his plan 


is the imitation of the semicircular transepts which Noyon and 
one or two other early French churches inherited from Roman- 
esque days. There is no special recognition of brick on Mr. 
Robinson's part. Mr. C. F. Kelly gives us only the west end, 
the high altar of his design (334, ), with the intimation that 
“an honourable mention was awarded” to it. Nosv, as it happens 
that the name of Mr. C. F. Kelly nowhere occurs among the 
honourable mentions, we are a little staggered at this statement. 
The work has the one merit of being coloured red, which pre- 
supposes brick ; the square central tower growing into an octagon 
which supports a spire, is very awkward. The two remaining 
exhibitors cannot be discussed without pointing out another 
similar difficulty. Nos. 352, 353, and 354 give the interior and two 
alternative exteriors of Mr. Theodore Thrupp’s design, while 
Messrs. Evans and Pullan exhibit five of their drawings (355 to 
359:) To the notice in the catalogue of the third of Mr. Thrupps’ 
designs is appended, ‘“ This design gained the silver medal.” 
We trust that the attribution to him of this honour is a printer’s 
blunder, for Messrs. Evans and Pullan’s conception (which im- 
mediately follows) did win one of the silver medals—especially in 
the name of Mr. Pullan, whose work we therefore assume the 
design to be)—while Mr. Thrupp was not even honourably 
mentioned. We could hope that a similar misplacement be- 
tween Mr. Kelly and Mr. Robinson is also the clue to the error 
there, but the making up of the catalogue would involve a more 
complicated instance of misprint or miswriting in the latter case. 
We shall have hereafter to point out an unquestioned instance of 
carelessness in the compilation of the brochure. Anyhow, the 
matter, in the interests of justice, demands explanation. Viewed 
by itself, we have no hesitation in stating that we rate Mr. 

hrupp’s cathedral at a higher value than that of Mr. Robinson, 
although we can quite see why the purist taste of the judges 
appreciated the stern early French of the latter better than the 
somewhat more florid middle-pointed of Mr. Thrupp. His chief 
fault is, indeed, the failure properly to amalgamate the two 
styles. His tracery and general external contour recal the 
latter system, while inside, his banded pillars, and the more 
than lancet acuteness of his arches—borrowed, and somewhat 
from churches such as Beverley—recal one of 
the less desirable characteristics of English First-pointed. The 
squeezed appearance of his lantern arches is specially ungainly. 
Again, in oue of his alternative exteriors, the central tower—in 
the other, modestly capped by a high pyramidal roof—is drawn as 
carrying a square depressed edition of the crown-imperial, which 
appears in the late Northern-pointed of Newcastle and Scotland. 
It is probable that all these peculiarities, which would of course 
be nearly unintelligible to foreign judges, lost him the position 
which we think he fully deserved. The critics of the Ecclesi- 
ologist, on the other hand, gave him a lower first-class. 

Mr. Pullan’s church, which won a first class from the latter 
journal, as well as a medal at Lille, is a most creditable pro- 
duction. There is no peculiar feature about it to select for 
special criticism or praise, but it is altogether the sustained con- 
ception of a dignified and rich (but not too ornate) church of a 
style intermediate between First and Middle-pointed, betraying 
its English origin in its lofty central tower pe spire. We have 
aright to complain that Messrs. Holden, of Manchester, who 
won a silver medal, Mr. Goldie, of Sheffield, who received a 
special honourable mention, and Mr. Pedley, of Birmingham, 
who was mentioned, have all withheld their designs from the 
Exhibition. 

The gentleman, whoever he may be, who arranged this portion 
of the exhibition, is a humorist, for he has utilized a little blank 
angle between Mr. Street’s and Mr. Brodrick’s cathedral, by 
matching them with an anonymous church, “ suitable for the 
times” (341, 342)—a queer plan, carried out in queer Perpen- 
dicular. What times it can be meant for we are at a loss to 
guess. We hope never to live in any which this building 
would fit. A perspective of a large cathedral-like church, in 
English Middle-pointed, by Mr. Stokes (361), which is hung as 
if ranging with the Lille competition, is the respectable produc- 
tion of a student. 

Mr. Scott, as we have said before, appears four times. No. 158 
is the design for the monument ate he proposes to erect be- 
hind the reredos of Ely Cathedral, over the grave of Dr. Mill. It 
comprises a recumbent effigy upon a low tomb, surmounted by 
arich metal herse. 132a and 245 comprise the designs for the 

roposed internal decoration and refitting of St. Michael's, Corn- 
ae Italian church, it will be remembered, of Wren’s, with 
a Gothic tower of noble proportions, also by him—and for a porch, 
in the course of erection to that tower, extending to Cornhill, 
and for which a house has been meritoriously sacrificed. In 
these works Mr. Scott states himself to have been assisted by 
Mr. W. H. Mason. The interior is a wonderful proof of how 
much well-directed taste may make of even an apparently im- 
practicable block. Italianizing tracery, and colour soberly, but 
equitably distributed, transform what used to be a dingy interior 
into a solemn place of worship witha somewhat basilican aspect. 
The porch is an undoubtedly clever Fe ; but we should 
have preferred that its motifhad been Flamboyant, rather than the 
early French pointed. We conclude the latter was chosen from 
its horizontality; but it does not piece well with Wren’s 
version of late-pointed behind it. Mr. Scott’s fourth drawing 
is a steeple for Anstey Church, erected as a memorial to Bri- 
gadier Adams. 
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Besides his Lille designs, Mr. Street exhibits some 
beautiful sketches of his restoration of Tylehurst Church, 
Berks (256), which the catalogue, through some strange 
blunder, attributes to Mr. Parker Drew. We are likewise 
treated, in the ‘Department for Materials” (50), to a consider- 
able portion of the actual monument which Mr. Earp is in 
rogress of carving, after Mr. Street’s designs, for Archdeacon 

odson, and which is destined for Lichfield Cathedral. Mr. 
Street has grappled successfully with the difficulty of a monu- 
ment, which is not a grave, and which is recessed in a mural 
arcade. The sculpture introduced is rich, and the marble mosaic 
graceful. Mr. Dighy Wyatt appears in a Gothic mortuary 
chapel (82)—a small building of an early style, which is 
being erected from his designs in Portugal. We cannot 
quit the subject of churches without alluding to a design 
of torent badness, which, as the catalogue tells us, 
is now being erected at Old Ford, Bow, from the designs and 
under the direction of a Mr. Nicholls (135). Two towers with 
spires, whose contour seems inspired by the name of their 
locale, and a sprawling body behind them, complete a whole 
which would have been disgraceful to an architect twenty years 
ago. In contrast to this achievement, the Dissenters are 
emulous of the Middle-pointed style in their places of worship, 
of which the Exhibition contains numerous specimens—none of 
them, however, claiming notice. The cemetery chapels which 
are given are of about the same calibre as those of the last Exhi- 
bition; only in one instance an exhibitor states, as if apolo- 
getically, that he was compelled to couple his chapels. 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY. 


At the last Meeting of the Society, a paper was read On the 
Existence of Silver in Sea-Water, by Mr. F. Field, com- 
municated by Professor Faraday, F.R.S. 

The existence of silver in sea-water was first made known by 
MM. Malaguti, Durocher, and Sarzeana. The authors suspected 
the existence of the metal from the extensive diffusion of silver 
in the mineral kingdom, the conversion of its sulphide into chlo- 
ride by the prolonged action of soluble bodies containing chlorine, 
and the solubility of chlorate of silver in chloride of sodium. 
The method pursued wasby passing sulphuretted hydrogen through 
large quantities of water, and also by fusing the salts obtained 
by evaporation with litharge. 

As a solution of chloride of silver in chloride of sodium is 
instantly decomposed by metallic copper, chloride of ome being 
formed, and silver precipitated, it appeared to the author highly 
— that the copper and yellow metal used in sheathing the 

ulls of vessels must after long exposure to sea-water contain 
more silver than they did before they were exposed to its action, 
by decomposing chloride of silver in their passage through the 
sea, and depositing the metal on their surfaces. 

A large vessel being under repair, which had been cruising for 
seven years in the Pacific Ocean, the author procured a few 
ounces of her copper sheathing, which was so decomposed and 
brittle that it could easily be broken between the fingers. Five 
thousand grains were dissolved in pure nitric acid, and the solu- 
tion was diluted. A few drops of hydrochloric acid were then 
added, and the precipitate was allowed to subside for three days. 
A large quantity of white, insoluble matter had collected by that 
time at the bottom of the vessel. This was filtered off, dried, and 
fused with roo grains of pure litharge and suitable proportions 
of bitartrate of potash and carbonate of soda, the ashes of the 
filter being also added. The result was 2°01 grs. of silver, or 
1lb., 1 oz., 2 dwts., 15 grs. Troy per ton. This very large quantity 
could hardly be supposed to have existed in the original metal, as 
the value of the oer would, under these circumstances, have 

n well worth the expense of extraction. 

In another case, the author tried experiments on two portions 
of the same kind of metal—one which had not been immersed in 
sea-water at all, the other which had formed part of a ship’s 
sheathing while she was in the Pacific for three years. e 
results were very striking. The metal unexposed to sea-water 
td O'51 grs., or 19 dwt. 14 grs. per ton, and that taken 

rom the ship’s hull yielded 400 grs.—equal to 7 oz. 13 dwt. 
and 1 gr. per ton; that which had been exposed to the sea 
having thus nearly eight times as much silver as the original 
sam le. Many other specimens were examined from the bottoms 
of ships, and of pieces which are always kept on board in case of 
need, and it was invariably found that the - md contained more 
silver than the latter. For instance, a piece from the hull of the 
Benjamin gave F oz. 16 dwt. 18 grs. per ton ; while that stored in 
the cabin yielded 4 0z. 6 dwt. 12 grs. 200 grs. from a piece from 
the hull of the Parga gave 0°72 grs., and a piece of fresh metal 
0°50; while from the Grasmere, only coppered a few months, 
610 grs. from the hull gave 0°75, and from the cabin o°72—a 
— slight difference indeed ; thus showing the remarkable silver- 
yielding action of the salt water. 

In order to arrive at further results connected with these in- 
teresting experiments, the author has granulated some very pure 
copper, reserving some in a glass-stoppered bottle, and he has 
suspended the remainder (about tooz.) in a wooden box, per- 
forated on all sides, a few feet under the surface of the Pacific 
Ocean. In a few months he purposes testing these metals, and 


REVIEWS. 


MARMONT’S MEMOIRS.* 


generals were not the sort of men to write 

memoirs unfavourable to themselves, and we must not expect 

to find in the volumes which the Duce de Raguse bas left behind 

him any picture of Marshal Marmont, except that of an honest, 

laborious man, wise in policy, and able incommand. Nor, again, 

could we reasonably expect to find in them much that is, strictly 

speaking, new. The literary merit is, however, far greater than 

might have been looked for in a man occupied so long in the 

business of arms. The narrative is written with great clearness 

and great judgment; and the composition of the whole work, 

the arrangement and proportion of the parts is very skilful. 

The memoirs extend from 1792 to 1832, and are to be com- 
prised in eight volumes—four of which are now published, carry- 
ing the reader to the end of 1812, when Marmont joined 
Napoleon at Paris, after the disastrous retreat from Moscow. 
During the Russian campaign, he had been at the head of the 
army of Portugal; but as the Peninsular War was still going 
on at the end of 1812, it will be more convenient to 
notice his account during the Portuguese campaign, when 
the concluding volumes of the memoirs are published. In 
the first three volumes, Marmont adds little to what is 
familiarly known of the history of Napoleon from the 
siege of Toulon to the battle of Wagram; but there is one 
portion of the work that is both new and _ interesting—that, 
namely, which describes the manner in which he governed 
the Illyrian provinces. These provinces were ceded to France 
by the Treaty of Tilsit, and Marmont administered them until the 
end of 1810. His narrative, and the letters appended to illus- 
trate it, give a lively picture of the kind of government which 
Napoleon’s generals were taught by their master to set up. We 
will take two or three points which seem characteristic of the 
system and of the men who worked it; and considering the 
nature of the material he had to deal with, Marmont’s adminis- 
tration was sufficiently successful to afford a fair specimen of 
French administration. So successful, indeed, was it considered 
by the Emperor of Austria, to whom the provinces originally and 
Manthey elonged, that he honestly confessed that it would 
have been to the advantage of his subjects if the interval of Mar- 
mont’s rule had lasted a little longer. 

Directly he was established in office, and peace gave him leisure 
to think of civil undertakings, Marmont set to work to make 
roads, and especially one great trunk communication cutting 
Dalmatia longitudinally from Knin to Ragusa. He could not 
afford to employ his soldiers in the undertaking, and he therefore 
determined to make the provincials work. He points out how 
great a kindness this was to them, because, while actually en- 
gaged in the operation they had for the first time in their lives 
enough to eat, and also because by the time the road was made 
they had acquired habits of industry. A list was made out of 
all the males in the province capable of manual labour—the rich, 
however, being permitted to furnish substitutes—and the total 
strength amounted to twelve thousand labourers. These were 
divided into two bands, of which the one replaced the other every 
fortnight. A certain portion of the road was assigned to the 
workmen for the time ae If they neglected to finish it in the 
prescribed time, they were forced to stay beyond the fortnight— 
if they completed it before their time was expired, they were 
allowed to depart, and to take with them what remained of the 
bread supplied to them for a fortnight’s consumption. Gene- 
rally, they finished before the fortnight was passed, and then, 
says Marmont, “les trois jours de temps ainsi conquis leur 
faisaient un plaisir extréme, impossible 4 exprimer.”’ Cer- 
tainly, if the pleasure was a great, it was a simple one; and it 
speaks well for the contentment of the human heart, that men 
who are compelled to dig in the mud at the bidding of a foreign 
conqueror should be affected with inexpressible delight at working 
= twelve days in the month. 

armont suggests, what is probably the truth, that this must 
have been the way in which the Romans executed their great 
roads in the provinces. ‘This reference to classical antiquity, 
and the wish to imitate the masters of the ancient world, are as 
characteristic of the General of the French Empire as the 
energy which he displayed. What distinguishes such a go- 
vernment as that of Napoleon from governments like that of 
Austria is the rapidity with which everything is done—the de- 
finiteness with which certain ends conducive to material prosperity 
are seized on, and the resolution with which they are worked out. 
Marmont could not endure the stagnation of life which is pro- 
tracted from century to century under a paternal government. 
He was always doing something, and instilling some new idea 
into the provincial mind. He organized a channel of communi- 
cation Goma which the produce of the Levant passed to 
Trieste. He put down the brigands of the mountains; and at 
first the natives objected to this, as they at first objected to every 
other change. Men are so conservative by nature that they do 
not like to abandon any long-established institution, even though 
the institution is that of being robbed. The villagers seem to 
have considered brigandage as one of the callings open to their 
families, and the plundered lived on friendly terms with tle 


* Mémoires du Maréchal Due de Raguse de 1792 @ 1832. Tomes I—IV. 


will communicate the results to the Royal Society. 


Paris: Perrotin. 1857. 
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plunderers. Knowing this, Marmont placed soldiers in every 
village with which a band of robbers was reported to be con- 
nected, and suffered no one to leave or enter the village. The 
chase then began, and the sport was so good that he caught and 
hanged seventy men in a day. Nothing escaped the attention of 
the governor. He established as many as sixty lyceums or 
schools. He sent two hundred of the most promising youths of 
the province to be educated in Paris, at the cost of the French 
Government. He altered the law of marriage, so as to prevent 
unions at too early an age. It is only natural that, in his 
Memoirs, he should look back with satisfaction on the activity he 
displayed—an activity to which the inhabitants of an Austrian 
province were little accustomed. To illustrate the difference 
made by the French order of things, he tells a yoy ees an 
Austrian nobleman, Prince Dietrichstein, who came to Laybach 
to apply for a concession on behalf of a company formed for the 
construction of the Louisen-Strasse. Marmont went, he tells us, 
into every detail of the project, and at the end of six weeks had 
mastered the plan and granted the concession. In 1814, when 
the country had reverted to Austria, it was necessary to obtain 
the sanction of Government to an alteration in the route. Mar- 
mont was at Vienna in 1819, and there he found Prince Die- 
trichstein, who had been engaged five years in vainly attempting 
to draw the attention of the officials to the subject. 

Marmont’s administration of ecclesiastical affairs shows that he 
had thoroughly caught the spirit of Napoleon. He invented 
bishopries and patronized monks with a clear appreciation of the 
use which the civil power may make of such people, but with a 
complete indifference to anything but their civil utility. Napoleon 
gave his brother Joseph a severe reproof for not knowing how to 
treat the monks properly; but Marmont stood in no need of any 
such rebuke. He tells us that he remarked the great influence 
of the Franciscans in Dalmatia. These monks, much more en- 
lightened and educated than the rest of the clergy of the pro- 
vince, possessed eleven convents, and their zeal and charity had 
given them great influence with the people. They were worth 
gaining, in order to give the government the moral force at their 
command. ‘ Découvrir,” says Marmont, “ ot est la force dans 
le pays et la séduire, voila pour les conquérants ce qui constitue 
Yart de gouverner sans tyrannie.” Accordingly, Marmont 
courted them in every way, stayed at their convents, and treated 
them as government favourites. Their gratitude prompted them 
to offer him the dignity of patron of the order, which he eagerly 
accepted; and he records with complacency that his name was 
mentioned daily in their public prayers, and that they presented 
him with a parchment, which, at the same time that it invested 
him with the office of patron, secured him the privilege of dying in 
the dress of the order of St. Francis. ‘I do not think,” says 
the old heathen, “ that I shall avail myself of this privilege, but 
I got something much more substantial than it by my dignity ; 
for the monks were bound to me, and their authority over the 
peasants was all exerted in my favour.” One of these monks 
obtained a special reward. An earthquake took place while he 
was addressing a congregation. His hearers rose to hurry out 
of the building, but the preacher, unmoved, cried out in # voice 
of thunder, “ Ye impious, do ye tremble in the house of God?” 
Every one resumed his seat, and the sermon was continued. 
“Such a trait,” says Marmont, “was wanting to the glory of 
Bossuet. Shortly after I named him provincial of his order.” 
The governor evidently looked on the priest’s exhortation as a 
capital coup de thédtre, one which the greatest actor in that line 
he had ever heard of had unfortunately missed, and he rewarded 
the successful performer as he would have rewarded Talma for 
striking out a new rendering of a play of Racine. 

There is another story which is characteristic of the man and 
the times. Napoleon made peace and war so rapidly, and shifted 
so often his relations with every state in Europe, that it was not 
always easy for the remoter confederates or enemies to under- 
stand the p Bran of the political world. Before the battle of 
Wagram, Croatia had been in arms for Austria, and the Turks, 
being allies of France, had been instigated by Marmont to invade 
it. But Croatia was ceded to France, and then Marmont ob- 
jected to the invasion. The Turks, however, did not fall in with 
this rapid variation—they had been recommended to plunder 
Croatia, and plunder they would. The French Consul at 
Tournaik, whose name was David, had been the agent in inviting 
the Turkish foray, and he did not like to have to change his 
whole language at a day’s notice. He secretly abetted the Turks 
in retaining certain lands and military positions they had seized 
in Croatia. But Marmont would not give way, and, with a few 
French soldiers to help him, led the Croatians against the very 
men whom he had asked to attack them. He easily routed the 
feeble force, which was all that the Turks had to oppose to 
him, and then, la peine du taiion étant la plus juste, he gave 
a Turkish village as a saerifice to the plundering rapacity 
of his Croats. No order could have been executed with more 
eagerness. He had occupied during the night the best house in 
the place, and in the morning he found ten Croats waiting im- 
patiently with torches for the moment when he should come out, 
that they might set fire to the building. On this Marmont 
philosophises, by saying that it is doubtless good and useful to 
serve the interest of one’s dependents; but that the true way to 
attach them is to minister to their passions. The robbery and 
burning permitted to the Croats on this occasion won their affec- 
tion, he tells us, more than all the favours in the world could have 


done, and contributed powerfully to secure to France the goodwill 
of the whole population as long as the French dominion lasted. 
So terrible was the punishment inflicted by Marmont on the 

Turks for doing what he had requested them to do, that, as he 
tells us, naughty little children in Turkey were frightened into 
goodness by being told to keep quiet or Marmont would come to 
them. We may be sure that it was not only the Turks who found 
that Marmont’s energetic government had a reverse side to it, and 
that, if we could have the complete records of his administration, 
we should find abundant matter to make us shudder at what he 
did or permitted to be done. Napoleon’s system of government 
was fruitful in results of a particular kind ; but we shall be misled 
if we look only at the results, without remembering the price at 
which they were obtained. Still, the picture of so much ene 
and resolution has an irresistible interest ; and if we compare wi 
its fruits the utter waste of natural resources which, under the 
Austrian Government, has condemned the Illyrian provinces to 
so many ages of poverty and obscurity, we need not hesitate to 
say that such a governor as Marmont is an undoubted benefactor 
to subjects so unused to good government as the inhabitants of 
the outlying provinces of the Austrian Empire. The third volume 
of Marmont’s Memoirs, in which the Ristony of his Illyrian 
ate 8 is chiefly contained, deserves to be studied attentively 

y all those who have to apply the lessons of Western civilization 
to semi-barbarous countries. These early volumes also contain 
some anecdotes of Napoleon, and some letters sent by him to 
Marmont, which are worth noticing. But we reserve, until the 
completion of the work, both the history of Marmont’s relations 
with his great chief, and that of his military career. 


THE DIALECTS OF ALGERIA,* 


ig liberality of the French Government in encouraging 
scientific enterprise is so well known that it has almost been 
a matter of surprise that the history, the antiquities, and par- 
ticularly the languages, of Algeria and the north of Africa should 
have received so little attention on the part of the French savants 
and the French Government. France has sent expeditions to all 
parts of the world. Without going back so far as the great 
seientifie conquest of Egypt, under the auspices and guidance of 
Napoleon, we find Jacquet in India, Texier in Asia Minor, 
Flandin in Persia, Botta in Babylonia and Assyria, De Sauley in 
Palestine, and many other distinguished travellers and scholars, 
all supported by the Government, in order to explore the anti- 
quities, the languages, and the natural history of those distant 
countries. It may be said that every one of those countries 
contains the ruins of an ancient civilization, whereas the name of 
Africa reminds us at first of nothing but barbarism and deserts. 
But the north of Africa forms the coast of the Mediterranean, 
the most ancient high-road of European civilization. In the 
east, Egypt links Africa with Asia; Cyrene is not more distant 
from Crete than Crete is from Miletus; Sicily is a stepping- 
stone between Carthage and Italy; and in the west, the 
Columns of Hercules unite Africa with Europe, where they 
close their gates upon the world of the ancients. The ancient 
history of the north of Africa, even if we exclude E , is full 
of the most interesting problems; and the ruins of Phoenician 
ports, of Carthaginian cities, of Numidian and Libyan monu- 
ments, would amply “~— the labours of a Botta ora Layard. 
Even without digging « he the surface there are the ruins of 
the ancient civilization of northern Africa to be collected in the 
living dialects, spoken by the descendants of Dido, of Hannibal, 
of Massinissa, and Jugurtha—dialects which any traveller may 
hear and learn as soon as he has crossed the limits of the Arabic, 
a language foreign to Africa, and introduced there by its Mahom- 
medan conquerors. 

These dialects, commonly called Berber dialects, have as yet 
been very little investigated ; and we are glad to learn, from the 
able Report of M. Reinaud, that French scholars are beginning to 
direct their attention to this new province of science. M.Reinaud’s 
Report is addressed to the Minister-of-War. The Minister had 
submitted to the Academy a number of manuscripts sent in by 
M. Geslin, and containing vocabularies, grammars, and various 
essays on the languages of Northern Africa. M. Geslin went to 
Africa to superintend the stud of the province of Laghouat. He 
soon acquired a knowledge of the vulgar Arabic; and, encou- 
raged by the liberal sympathies of his superior officer, Colonel 
du Barrail, he began to — the oasis of Tougourt and Souf. 
He crossed the frontiers of the Touarigs, and became acquainted 
with their eastern neighbours and enemies, the Tibbous. After 
collecting as extensive materials as possible of the dialects of these 
tribes, M. Geslin acquired, from the mouth of a native servant, 
a knowledge of the Haoussa tongue, spoken by tribes who inhabit 
the borders of the Niger; and he succeeded in collecting a 
vocabulary of the Bornou dialect, which extends on the west 
beyond the Lake of Tchad. The results of these labours were 
arranged by M. Geslin in fifteen volumes, which he sent to the 
Governor of Algeria, to be forwarded by him to the Minister-of- 
War. The Minister-of-War handed the greater ion of these 
manuscripts over to the a and the Academy appointed 
a Commission, consisting of MM. Jomard, De Sauley, Mohl, 
Caussin de Perceval, Regnier, and Reinaud, to report on the 
value of M. Geslin’s researches. The Report was entrusted to 


* Rapport sur le Tableau des Dialectes del’ Algérie et des Contrées voisines 
de M. Geslin. Par M. Reinaud. Paris: 1856. 
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M. Reinaud, the editor of the Geography of Abulfeda; and from 
the manner in which he has performed his task, it is clear that 
it could not have been entrusted to abler hands. M. Reinaud 
does not only give us an analysis of the volumes which he 
had to peruse—he does not only point out what is new 
in them and important—what requires to be altered, and to be 
verified by new researches ; but he gives most valuable advice 
to M. Geslin, and to all who are to work in the same field, and 
directs their attention to the great problems which are of real im- 
rtance to the sciences of comparative philology and ethnology. 
oreover, he sums up the labours of M. Geslin’s predecessors, 
and gives us the most instructive apercu of the present state of 
North-African philology. All this is brought within the compass 
of twenty-six pages, though by a more ambitious writer the in- 
formation which they contain, and the learning which they re- 
quired, might easily have been spread over as many sheets. 

The following is a list of M. Geslin’s manuscripts, as far as they 
were submitted to the Committee of the French Academy :— 

1. Grammar of the dialect spoken by the At-Ferah, a Berber 
tribe, near the town of Miliana, S.E. of Algiers. 

2. Dictionary of the dialect of the At-Ferah. 

3. Account of the origin and the manners of the Mozabite 
Berbers. 

4. French-Mozabite Vocabulary. 

5. Description of the countries inhabited by the Touarigs ; 
notices of several Touarig tribes, with indications of the coun- 
tries occupied by each; manners and customs of the people. 

6. Essay on the grammar of the Touarig dialect of the pro- 
vince of Agadez. 

7. Specimens of Touarig literature—stories, songs, prayers. 

8. Four Touarig vocabularies in different dialects. 

9. Grammatical analysis of a certain number of Touarig words. 

1o. A short chapter on the Tibbous. 

11. Haoussa Grammar and Vocabulary. 

12. Bornou vocabulary. 

Tt will be seen from this list that some of M. Geslin’s con: 
tributions contain materials collected for the first time; and 
we look forward with particular interest to his chapter on 
the Tibbous, of which we possess as yet only a small manuscript 
vocabulary. In some of his labours he has been anticipated by 
the publications of Norris and Koelle. Koelle’s grammar of the 
Bornou or Kanuri language, spoken south of the Lake of Tchad, 
will probably be found to contain fuller materials than M. Geslin 
was enabled to collect. Yet in African philology it is most 
essential that the same field should be surveyed by different 
persons. Many of the languages collected by Koelle were writ- 
ten down from the mouth of one or two individuals; and a 

mar and vocabulary thus collected can hardly give a fair 
idea of the language spoken by a whole tribe. They are no more 
than a list of English words and phrases would be, written down 
by a Frenchman after a few days’ conversation—if conversation 
it can be called—with a peasant of Yorkshire. M. Geslin’s 
papers will therefore form a welcome addition to African 
— , and after the strong recommendation expressed in M. 
inaud’s report, their publication, at the expense of the Govern- 
ment, can hardly be a matter of doubt. 

In the introductory portion of the Report, M. Reinaud re- 
marks that the first scholar to whom we owe a knowledge of the 
Berber dialect was a Frenchman—Venture. He was interpreter 
to the King in 1788, when two natives of the provinces south- 
west of Morocco came to Paris to exhibit their athletic games 
on the Parisian stage. Besides their native dialect, they spoke 
Arabic ; and, as Venture was an Arabic scholar, he succeeded in 
collecting from their mouths a kind of grammar and dictionary 
of their native speech. After two or three months these labours 
were interrupted, as Venture was ordered to Algiers by the 
French Gor: -ament. The interest, however, which he had 
taken in the study of this new African dialect led him to in- 
quire during his stay in Algeria for natives who were able to 

ak any dialect besides Arabic; and great was his delight 
when, in examining two young students who had come to Algiers 
in order to study the doctrines of Islam, and to perfect them- 
selves in the classical language of the Koran, he discovered that 
they spoke the same dialect as his athletic friends whom he had been 
obliged to leave behind at Paris. He now composed a grammar and 
vocabulary of this African language, but died before he was able 
to publish them. His papers were deposited in_the Imperial 
Library, and some specimens were published by Langlés in his 
translation of Hornemann's Travels. The rest of these papers 
were lost for along time among the MSS. of the Imperial Library. 
They were at last discovered in 1844 by M. Reinaud, who has 
since been raised to the place of Keeper of the Oriental MSS., 
a _— already illustrious by its first occupant, De Sacy. In spite 
of the scantiness of these materials, it became soon apparent that 
from the Mediterranean to the Niger, and from the Atlantic to 
the Nile, a language was spoken different from Arabic, different 
from Coptic, different also from the dialects of the Negroes. And, 
as Herodotus had — thename of Libya tothe wholeof Northern 
Africa, and had alluded to the fact of one language being spoken 
over the whole of that country, the different dialects belonging 
to this branch of speech were designated by the name of 
Libyan, or more commonly Berber, and were supposed, with 
great probability, to constitute the remnants of that one language 
which was once spoken by the Libyans, the Numidians, the 
Getuli, and the aboriginal inhabitants of Carthage and its 


neighbourhood. Soon, however, after the fact of the Berber 
language differing from Arabic, Coptic, and the Negro dia- 
lects had been established, comparative philologists began te 
discover certain affinities between the Berber and the Semitic 
languages. Mr. Francis Newman was the first to point out 
that these native dialects of Northern Africa, though differing 
more widely from the common Semitic type of grammar than 
any really Semitic tongue, approached more nearly to the 
fundamental characteristics of the Semitic than of any other 
family of speech. He also drew attention to certain points of 
similarity between the Berber and the Galla—a language spoken 
North and South of the Equator, on the Western coast of 
Africa, and in close geographical contact with the people of 
Ethiopia and Abyssinia, who speak a language decidedly Semitic. 
M. Reinaud, without controverting these opinions, suggests that 
as yet they ought to be considered merely as a scientific hypo- 
thesis, and that they require for their confirmation more ample 
material than has hitherto been at the disposal of the ethnologist. 

After the labours of Venture and Newman, M. Reinaud 
mentions some contributions to our knowledge of the Berber 
language by M. Cailliaud. He gave a list of Berber words, 
collected at Syoual, the ancient oasis of Ammon, in his Voyage 
d& Meroé, 1826. In 1829 Mr. Hodgson, Vice-Consul o the 
United States in Algiers, published a number of words, collected 
east of Algiers, among the natives of Bougie. In 1836, and after 
the French conquest, a list of Berber words was published by 
M. Honorat Delaporte, and this was followed by similar lists, 
collected by the Prussian General Minutoli, and iC Kenig. A 
summary of these researches was given by M. Jomard in 1839. 
At the same time, M. Delaporte, the father of M. Honorat De 

rte, employed his leisure, while stationed at Mogador as French 

onsul, in collecting the language spoken by the Berber tribes of 
Morocco, on the coast of the Atlantic. These tribes are called 
Cheleuh, and their language turned out to be the same as that 
first brought to light by the labours of Venture. In 1844 the 
French Government published a list ‘of Berber words, collected 
in the district of Bougie, by a native, Sidi Ahmed. 

The most general name by which the different Berber tribes of 
Algeria, Tunis, and Morocco are known to us is Cabyle or 
cabaile, Arabic words, which mean “tribes.” Zouave also is 
originally a name given to the Berbers in Algiers. It is Shawi, 
which means Nomads, and has been corrupted in Tunis into 
Suav, in French into Zouave. The Chaouia tribes, again, who 
inhabit the mountain chain south of Constantine, are Berbers ; and 
so are the Mozabites, about 150 leagues south of Algiers. The 
most numerous Berber race, which occupies all the country 
between the French possessions and the real Negroes, is known by 
the name of Zouarigs. They are subdivided into many tribes, 
and their general name of Targa, plural, Touarig, was known to 
Leo of Africa as early as the 16th century. Another, and, as it 
seems, still more ancient name than that of Touarig, is Sanhadja, 
which occurs south of Morocco, on the coast of the Atlantic. It 
was changed into Senega by the early voyagers who discovered 
the Senegal coast and the Senegal river. Some of these Berber 
tribes appear on the stage of history at a still earlier period. 
The present kingdom of Morocco corresponds to the old Mauri- 
tania, the province of the Mauri, the kingdom of Bochus. It 
became a Roman province in 43, 4.D., was afterwards divided 
into two districts, Mauritania Cesariensis in the East, Mauritania 
Tingitana in the West. This Mauritania Tingitana, with Tingis, 
the present Tanger, for its capital, was afterwards united with 
the province of Spain; fell, with Spain, into the hands of the 
Goths ; was conquered by the Vandals, who came from Spain ; 
reeonquered by the Emperor Justinian; and finally lost to 
the Arabs, who from Mauritania Tingitana crossed over to the 
Spanish peninsula. The armies of the Chalifs contained but a 
small contingent of true Arabs. Their chief strength consisted 
in tribes whom they had conquered or converted. Thus 
the armies who entered Spain consisted chiefly of the old 
inhabitants of Northern Africa, and they became known in 
Europe by the name of Maurs or Moors. e same tribes, after 
founding the kingdom of Moroceo, overran Spain a second time, 
in the eleventh century, and their descendants, the Moriscos, 
remained in that country till the beginning of the seventeenth. 

The Berbers, therefore, are a race of considerable historical 
interest, after their conquest by the Mahommedans, as well as 
before that time. They are not to be treated as mere Niggers. 
They have had an ancient civilization; and they possess even at 
the present day, their own alphabet—the Tifinag—the same as 
that which is used in the Libyan inscriptions. They are hospitable, 
respectful to the other sex, and deeply oe ronan with the duty of 
speaking the truth. Anda more graceful compliment was, per- 
haps, never paid to the English nation than by an old_ man of 
the Touarig tribe, who, after some intercourse with English 
travellers, exclaimed, ‘‘ Surely we must be of the same race.” 


THE DESERT OF SINAL* 


Wwe opened this volume-with some uneasiness, for we feared 
that we were going to have the unpleasant task of wading 
through one of those weary books which every traveller who 
makes the Eastern tour thinks himself justified, if it so pleases 
him, in inflicting on the Enghsh public. We have been agreeably 


* The Desert of Sinai. Notes of a Spring Journey from Cairo to Beer- 
sheba. By Horatius Bonar (of Kelso), D.D. London: Nisbet. 
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surprised. The work before us is the production of a man of 
fine intellect, of considerable powers of observation, and of a 
enial and kindly nature. e is a Scotch clergyman, Dr. 
oratius Bonar, a leading divine of the Free Church, and the 
author of several religious works which, though not much to our 
taste, are exceedingly popular. He is a man of considerable 
reading—not, we should say, much of a scholar in the technical 
sense, but acquainted with Hebrew—of a very un-critical turn— 
and so simple-minded that his remarks often remind us of the 
story of the poor Scotch lassie who, when she went to Italy with 
her consumptive brother, carried a certificate of respectability 
from her parish minister. Of course, a man of this sort is sure to 
have his prejudices, and Dr. Bonar has a great many—prejudices 
of country, prejudices of sect, prejudices of education. His book 
is an extension of notes made on the spots described, interspersed 
with discussions, and thrown into the form of a diary. These dis- 
cussions are ill-written, and do the writer’s head and heart very 
little eredit ; but they occupy only a small portion of the volume, 
and might be omitted without requiring any alteration in its 
structure. We have not often met with a work which might be 
more easily improved by any judicious friend, who should be 
bold enough to take a pen in his hand and to strike out the ob- 
jectionable passages. This process, and a little pains in altering 
the vulgarisms introduced into religious language by the Puritans 
of the seventeenth century, would make Notes ofa Spring Journey 
Svom Cairo to Beersheba worthy of a place in the library of the 
Biblical student, as a sort of provincial companion to Sinai and 
Palestine. 

Dr. Bonar started from Scotland in December, 1855. By the 
24th he had reached Malta, which he describes briefly but well :— 
“What a fair sunny spot,” he writes, “this little island is! It 
rises up out of the sea, like some yellow water-lily spreading out 
its leaves to the sun; or perhaps it might better be called the 
golden ciasp that knits together the two continents of the South 
and North—Africa and Europe.” 

A few days after leaving Malta, he arrived at Alexandria, and 
pushed on by railway to Cairo. In Egypt, he finds material for 
some description and for a great deal of reilection—the latter not 
always of the most edifying kind. He is hurried, for example, 
through the narrow streets of Cairo on a donkey, which is driven, 
not led, by a boy, much to the inconvenience of the good doctor, 
who is frequently in danger of being unseated. ‘his process 
reminds him “ of the Shunamite, when, in the day of her sorrow, 
she set out for the man of God.” On the 12th of January, he 
advanced into the desert, travelling in the usual way with tent, 
dragoman, and all the rest of it. The preparations for his 
journey are minutely detailed, and may be interesting to persons 
who have never read or heard accounts of these matters ; for he 
does not write dully, but always with a certain freshness and 
naiveté. This passes, however, only too often into the grotesque. 
Thus, the travellers stop, very naturally, on Sunday. In the 
middle of the day they lam service. Does not the following 
sentence read like a bit of Old Mortality? ‘The tongues of the 
Arabs sometimes annoyed us, breaking in upon our quiet, and 
reminding us of him who said, ‘Woe is me that I sojourn in 
Mesech, that I dwell in the tents of Kedar.’” Indeed, the 
absurd way in which this book is interlarded with texts of 
Scripture, is one of its worst blemishes. Not only does this 
offend the taste, but it proves too clearly that the author’s 
acquaintance with the Bible is rather that of a preacher ac- 
customed to use it as a magazine of quotations, than that of a 
student who calmly and conscientiously strives to arrive at the 
understanding of the whole, book by book. 

Soon after sunset on the 16th of January, Dr. Bonar and his 
companions were singing the Hundredth Psalm by the Red Sea. 
They slept on its shores, and woke to anathematize all and sundry 
who disagreed with them about the precise mode and place of 
the passage of the Israelites. According to Dr. Bonar, Moses 
went out of his way considerably in order to get to the Red 
Sea at all. He did not, as is generally supposed, find himself 
hemmed in between it and the army of P. fae: He put himself 
into the difficulty simply in order that he might get out of it 
by a miracle. This may be true, but it is certainly new, and 
it savours more of Romish appetite for the marvellous than of the 
ordinary modes of thinking of a canny Scot. 

Dr. Bonar’s account of the desert is monotonous, but no 
doubt not the less true for that. Gaunt peaks and unearthly 
ravines—bluff rocks, half red, half white—and slopes covered 
with dcbris—chase each other through his pages. His de- 
scriptions of atmospheric effects, and of the appearance of the 
heavenly bodies, is everywhere good. Indeed, this is decidedly 
the characteristic feature of his work. From the time when he 
left Malta to the end of his journey, he is perpetually speaking of 
Orion and the Pleiades, of the planets and the moon, of the 
streaks of dawn, and of the form, or the presence or absence of 
clouds. In the Red Sea, “ while swimming about, I watched the 
moon's broad path across the sea, as it gradually narrowed, and 
grew dim with the brightening dawn, till as the sun came up it 
passed away ; though the moon itself still kept its place in the 
sky.” We might quote twenty such passages. There is also a 
capital deseription of the zodiacal light. 

Dr. Bonar thinks, and with much probability, that the minin 
operations alluded to inthe Book of Jobmay have been those whic 
were carried on for the profit of the Kings of Egypt in the 
Wady Magharah, or Wady of the Cave. This md e district 


was called “ The Copper Land,” and here are to be seen, carved 
on the rocks, inseriptions and effigies of kings which antedate 
the pyramids. From this valley the party proceeded into Wady 
Mukatteb, made famous by the “‘ Sinaitie inscriptions.” It does 
Dr. Bonar infinite credit, that although his prejudices all incline 
towards the opinions of Mr. Forster, he has nevertheless the 
candour and Scotch good sense not to be led away by the 
views of that writer. ‘The figures of goats, &c., are not 
merely ludicrous, but in one or two places quite obscene.” We 
hope Mr. Forster will read the passage (p. 168 and 169) of this 
work in extenso, before he publishes another edition of his libel 
on the Israelites. ; 
Dr. Bonar, though apparently not a botanist, observed with 
some care the plants which came in his way. We find mention 
made in his journal for the 24th January, not only of the Zara, 
or tamarisk, the tree whichmany have connected with the manna— 
and of the Seyaleh, the species of acacia which produced the 
Shittim wood—but of the Cucumis colocynthus, so largely used 
in medicine, and of several other plants of which he gives only 
the Arabic names. At the ruins of a convent which they visit 
the same day, he remarks the pipes which formerly supplied it 
with water. His Arab guide tells him that they communicated 
with the Hammam or hot-water springs in the neighbourhood— 
a word in which some of our readers may be amused to observe 
the origin of the Old and New Hummums, in Covent Garden. 
On the 26th they were in the sandy plain of Er-rahah, the valley 
of rest, in the district of Horeb, under Mount Sinai. Like other 
travellers, they took up their quarters in the great monastery of 
St. Catherine; but, unlike other travellers, they seem to have 
been but little struck by it. Dr. Bonar, who allows his imagina- 
tion full play while he describes the scenes of three thousand 
years ago, chains it up tight when he speaks of Christian anti- 
quity. What is Justinian to him? An emperor who married a 
woman of bad character. To say the truth, Dr. Bonar and his 
companions seem to have fared but indifferently at the monastery. 
They had no reason to believe in the miracle gravely related by 
old Hecsieeiie, by which all vermin were driven from the holy 
precincts. They were overcharged for their accommodation, or 
thought they were so, and they went off in bad humour with 
everything, even with the “ cropt-eared, cropt-tailed cats.” 
’ The travellers climbed Jebel Misa. On the summit Dr. Bonar 
read the Ten Commandments in the original. This ceremony he 
found interesting, but decidedly cold. In a day or two they 
were at the edge of the great limestone ranges of the Tih, mo- 
ralizing over the little insects “ hopping about in the sun,” and 
finding small lilac flowers, like autumn crocuses, which, as they 
were growing in the sand, of course put them in mind of the 
“root out of the dry ground.” They crossed the Tih by an un- 
usual route. By the 2nd of February they were in the Wady- 
el-Arish, one of the finest in the whole desert. It is at least a 
quarter of a mile broad, and winds along, dotted with tarfa trees, 
and bordered by brown slopes, which reminded Dr. Bonar of the 
ploughed fields of Teviotdale inspring. Petra they left unvisited, 
and pushed on towards Palestine, seeing, amongst other things, 
the Mirage, or Serdb, very frequently. Under date of February 
13th we find the following notice :—* To the west there ane 
a beautiful Ser’b—a small wild lake, with a girdle of lovely hills, 
such as one meets with so often in our quiet glens at home.” 
Ere long they arrived in the border-land, where the lily and 
hyacinth of Palestine begin to contend with the tarfa and the 
ritt’m, and the sand looked softer and moister than it did further 
south. On the 13th of February they saw ploughed fields. On 
the morning of the 14th they found themselves amongst grass, 
and heerd the lark singing overhead. The desert wadys were 
replaced by jiumare, to which faney had only to supply the 
stream—the soft green was already there. Then they crossed 
a district covered with fragments of pottery, and came to flocks 
of sheep, and rounded grassy hillocks bathed in the bright sun- 
set of an eastern sky. Before they reached Beersheba the soil 
over which they passed was brown, like our own fields. All this 
district is called by Dr. Bonar with great truth the especial home 
of the patriarchs, the land of the “ stranger and the pilgrim”’— 
equally removed from the land of Canaan, the country of settled 
habitations, and from the desert, the temporary resting-place of 
the wanderer. His route across it was, as we have observed 
before, not the usual one. Here is his summing-up of his 
impressions :—“ Not for many Petras would we have missed 
this region. It has nothing striking: it is homely all over. 
It has nothing marvellous, like the great city of the rock; 
but it has something more congenial, more heart-thrilling than 
the ruins of amphitheatres, or temples, or arches, or tombs. It 
has the memories of more ancient days, and the visions of a truer 
life floating above its fields. It has the happy yet solemn associa- 
tions of patriarchal faith and love linked with all its scenes.” 
Affixed to the text is a sort of index raisonné, which brings 
together and repeats a good deal of what is best and a little 
of what is worst in it, with additions, including a great many 
explanations of Eastern words, scriptural or other. Thus, under 


“Almond,” we find that the Hebrew for that tree is Shakad, 
the watcher, from the word “to be sleepless,” because the 
almond seems to watch for the first breath of spring. Under 
* Ayun-Musa,” the springs of Moses, we are told that Ayun is the 
plural of ain, the eye, and the Scotch expression for a bubbling 
spring, “a wall-e’e,’ is very appositely quoted. ‘“ Beer,” a well, on 
the otherhand, comes from the verb meaning “to dig.” “Bedouin” 
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isderived from Bedu, thedesert. ‘‘Dragoman” isproperlyTarguman 
or interpreter, from the same root as the Targum or Rabbinical 
interpretation of Scripture. “Scirocco” comes from Shirak, the 
East, whence also Saracens, the men of the East. Under ‘‘ Ham- 
mam” we find an apology for Noah’s son Ham, as well as some 
more generally interesting matter. Under “ Mukatteb” there is a 

at deal of information, concisely given, about the ‘ Sinaitic 
inscriptions.” Under “ Ritt’m” we have the following: —“ The tree 
under which Elijah sat. It is not juniper, as our translation 
gives it, but broom or genista. The flower is smaller than our 
own broom, and is white with a slight tinge of lilac.” Under 
“Wady” we have the names and meanings of the more remarkable 
of these most important features of the desert brought together. 
They are—the royal, the dew, the written, the fountain, the rest, 
the cave, the cataract, the good, the wet, the white, the refresh- 
ing, the concave, the sandy, and the spacious Wadys. Here and 
elsewhere, Dr. Bonar shows himself a little too fond of carping 
at other travellers. What if we draw attention to his learned note 
in page 24 :—“‘ Albo lapide mirifice structa—Pliny or Strabo, Iam 
not sure which.” Is there a Kelso manuscript of Strabo in 
Latin ? 

We suppose that Dr. Bonar’s translations from the Hebrew, 
when they differ from those of the authorized version, are his 
own. He has the good taste to print the passages which he 
quotes from the poetical books as they ought to be printed, thus 
(Cantic. iv. 13): 

Thy plants are a paradise of pomegranates, 
With pleasant fruits ; 

Hennah with spikenard, 

Spikenard and saffron, 

Calamus and cinnamon. 


And now, before we say good-bye to Dr. Bonar and his book, 
one friendly word. Of course he will not take our advice, for 
reviewers are—capita lupina—worthy to be slain, not listened to. 
Nevertheless, we will ask him in all kindness, are his attacks 
on Lepsius and other established reputations really worthy 
ofa man of sense? If this volume is intended for the sort of 
persons who read learned works, surely its author must know 
that it is not by obiter dicta like his that the opinions of such 
men as Lepsius are to be opposed. If it is intended for another 
class of readers, why need Dr. Bonar introduce at all the names 
or views of writers with whom he disagrees? If the alterations 
which we have already suggested are made, we are sure that 
many and many a man who would fling the book in its 
present state behind the fire, will carefully read and thorough] 
enjoy it. If Dr. Bonar does not see this himself, let him as 
some intelligent friend whose tastes and prepossessions are not 
too exclusively Puritan. He has much that is pleasant to offer— 
why should he infuse gall and bitterness, and expose himself to 
the charge, at least in the case of one writer, of having gleaned 
from his work the hints for a great deal of what is best in his 
own, and of having revenged himself for the obligation by a 
succession of snarls ? 


DR. DORAN AGAIN.* 
0* late years our bookshelves have been loaded with the pro- 


ductions of a race of authors who, without the imagination 
to be novelists, or the patience to be historians, cater for a class 
of readers too lazy for sober narrative, and too serious to be 
contented with fiction. It has been a favourite expedient with 
the Pnsttionens of this new art of History Made Easy, to smuggle 
useful instruction into the biographies of female sovereigns or 
other public personages—serving up a political fact between a bit 
of court gossip and a dull jest. Writers of this school generally 
attain a certain popularity; for the audience they address— 
for the most part composed of boarding-school young ladies in 
their last half, middle-aged spinsters in search of a book war- 
ranted moral, and perhaps a few steady young men—is not often 
disposed to be critical. Such students take all an author's facts 
on trust, and feel only too grateful to the eloquent, humorous, 
and eset A genteel individual who does their heavy reading 
for them. Historians of the kind to which we refer usuall 
manage—by a prudent economy of their raw material, and with 
the aid of Pang. pap moral reflections, mild-drawn jokes, far- 
fetched similes, and a liberal allowance of their own theories and 
hypotheses on moot points—to make a very small subject go a 
very long way. ith a shrewd eye to the future, they are 
careful to avoid compressing into one work matter which may 
be made available for two. Dr. Doran, however, in the volumes 
now before us, has boldly departed from this tradition of his 
craft. Relying, doubtless, on his inexhaustible fertility of 
resource, he has disposed, at one fell swoop, of all royalty— 
ancient, modern, European, Asiatic, real and apocryphal. There 
is scarcely a foot of ground left on which future history- 
mongers will not find that he has been beforehand with them. 
They will be reduced to ex-Lord Mayors and defunct Common. 
councilmen; or perhaps the Act of last session may suggest 
to some more enterprising chronicler the manufacture of a 
volume or so on ae Retired from Business. Not only 
has Dr. Doran done an ill turn to innumerable contemporaries, 


* Monarchs Retired from Business. By Dr. D “ Kni 
” R . By Dr. Doran, Author of “ Knight; 
and their Days, bad Queens of England of the House of Hanover,” “ He its 
— Traits and Something on Them.” 2 volumes. London: 


male and female, but he has deliberately spoiled for himself 
materials which, with judicious management, might have lasted - 
him a lifetime. In two not very bulky volumes, he has con- 
trived to embrace the annals of every country, from China to 
Wales, and of every age, from Adoni-Bezek to the King of Oude. 
Nevertheless, with all this seeming condensation, a more tedious 
mass of verbosity and triviality was never inflicted on the public ; 
and long before the despairing reader arrives—if he ever arrives 
at all—at the end of his labours, he will wonder how any man 
can have found so many words to waste on materials so thoroughly 
worthless. For our own part, we should decidedly prefer for 
our lighter moments the well-known History of Europe, in forty 
volumes octavo. 

Nothing could well be more deceptive than the catchpenn 
title Dr. Doran has prefixed to a work three-fourths of whic 
have no more to do with retired monarchs than with retired 

engrocers. Matter for a really interesting volume might 
Be found in the lives of a dozen or so of the most promi- 
nent of ex-sovereigns known to history; but we can expect no- 
thing but ennui from a book which treats of some hundreds of 
potentates—Scotch, Irish, Welsh, Scandinavian, Hungarian, 
and Corsican ; Czars, Popes, Byzantine and Chinese Emperors ; 
the Merovingian and Carlovingian Dynasties; and ‘‘ Dethroned 
British and Saxon Kings.” Even such biographies as those of 
Diocletian, Charles the Fifth, and Christina, only prove, as 
related by Dr. Doran, how ey lifeless and vulgar 
even the romance of history may rendered by feeble 
and clumsy handling. Not a single ray of new light is 
thrown on any character or event, and old and familiar 
facts are told in a style alike confused, meagre, and 
disjointed. As we have said, the title is an entire misnomer. The 
book is merely a hash of everything the author can call to mind 
having the slightest connexion with royalty, whether bons mots, 
fables, wise saws, or modern instances. Dr. Doran’s plan is com- 
paratively simple. He takes a quantity of dates and historic 
names, and dilutes them with learned quotations, etymological 
hypotheses, a good deal of moralizing, and sprightly anecdotes 
apparently culled from the multum in parvo of a month's file of 
fifth-rate country newspapers. These ingredients are then tho- 
roughly mixed up till all trace of plan or chronological order—if 
any ever existed—has completely disappeared. In Monarchs 
Retired from Business, we have simply the author’s miscel- 
laneous reading for the last few months, served up cold. 

We almost despair of conveying to our readers, either by 
extract or analysis, any notion of the intolerable dreariness of 
this deadly-lively production. It is safe from special criticism, 
for it would be alike tedious and unprofitable to single out the 
special faults of a work of uniform trashiness. A specimen or 
two, taken at random, may sufficiently elucidate the general cha- 
racter of a book which is about as entertaining as an almanac, 
though considerably less instructive. By way of appropriate in- 
troduction, Dr. Doran sets out with a long chapter on “ The 
King,” in which he endeavours to be learned on the etymology 
of the term, and philosophical on the theory of the regal office. 
Such a preface to a few notices of ex-sovereigns is much as if a 
man should begin a History of England with a condensed account 
of the Creation. After a string of doubtful and incompatible, 
though unexceptionably erudite derivations of the word “ King,” 
with an explanation of “‘ Queen” thrown in by the way, we get a 
discussion on the Crown and Sceptre, enlivened with sundry odds 
and ends of questionable antiquarianism. The author then strikes 
off at atangent into a dissertation on the moral qualities required by 
the ancients in their sovereigns. Next, we have a page about 
a “sublime but cloudy race” of kings before the Flood, alluded to 
at chiefly for the sake of the tradition which tells us,” &e. After 
“noticing the ‘King of Kings’ in the worldly sense of that 
title’—though Dr. Doran does not scruple, by way of thoroughly 
exhausting his topic, to allude to its higher application—he goes 
on to oat os the order of precedence of European monarchs 
before the Reformation. Then comes a page of “pithy and 
profound sayings” by the Marquis of Halifax. We are next 
informed what English monarch delivered the first King’s Speech, 
and at what periods the titles ‘‘ Grace,” “‘ Highness,” “‘ Majesty,” 
&ec., were first assumed. Then, after treating us to a ‘story 
told of an anonymous king,” the Doctor avails himself of the 
circumstance that the “above scene is described as passing in 
the king's palace,” as an excuse for going into the etymology of 
palace,” which he derives from palor, to wander.” 

rs. Nickleby herself might envy the graceful ease with which 
Dr. Doran glides from topic to topic. 

When the biographer has thus produced the requisite de; 
of bewilderment and haze in his reader’s mind, and has duly 
impressed us with a sense of his vast erudition and the playful 
condescension with which he can stoop to be funny, he considers 
it time to begin business. He starts with an account of “ some 
Scripture kings and Eastern monarchs ;” not forgetting, under 
the fatter heading, to bring in an allusion to the present Shah of 
Persia and the ex-King of Oude. Indeed, Dr. Doran shows 
throughout a remarkable fondness for enlivening ancient history 
with modern politics, and instituting parallels between thin 
past and present. When he is on the kings of Athens, he te 
us that Melanthus “stepped into the sandals of Thymeetes as 
cleverly as Louis Napoleon seated himself on that three-legged 
stool of the Republic, ‘ Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity,’ 
which he has so neatly covered with imperial green velvet, and 
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powdered with the busy bees of Charlemagne.” This exquisitely 
natural and felicitous comparison is more than med in the 
next page, where he remarks, of a prince who “could not enter 
a divine temple without robbing the altars of the gods,” that, 
“thoughit may seem, inour eyes, a venial fault, or even a justifiable 
act, to tear the golden mantle from the statue of Jupiter, pluck 
the gold beard from Asculapius, or carry off the costly adornments 
of Proserpine, in the old time there were worshippers who looked 
on those images with awe. These were as disgusted by the crime 
as we should be, were the Prince Consort to purloin the com- 
munion plate from the sacramental table; or as our neighbours 
in France would have been, had the Emperor walked away with 
the rich vessels of the mass to confer them on the successful 
taureadors on that Sunday when divine service was followed up 
by a bull-fight.” Further on, the biographer edges in Mr. Spur- 
geon and “the Sunday gymnastics in Exeter Hall;” and in the 
same page, & propos of the tyrant of Syracuse, he touches off the 
King of Naples. We mention this peculiarity of Dr. Doran's 
style inorder to prove the extreme moderation of his literary 
ambition, and the purely transitory character of the popularity 
which he seeks for his seemingly pretentious volumes. An his- 
torian who means his work to stand all weathers will be spar- 
i. of allusions which, ten years hence, will be utterly mean- 
ingless. 

Perhaps one of Dr. Doran’s most characteristic chapters is that 
which he devotes to the ‘“sceptreless” monarchs, “ crownless” 
kings, ‘‘unseceptred” potentates, and “ throneless”’ sovereigns, 
who have “ illustrated the uncertainty of royal estate” in Ireland. 
He sets out with remarking that “historians themselves differ 
so widely in their chronological details, that without entering into 
any dry discussion, it will suffice fo say, that in ancient times 
Treland was a Pentarchy.” ‘The reader would be well satisfied 
if this ~~ of information did suffice Dr. Doran; but he pro- 
ceeds, beginning at the year 644, to give us an epitome of the 
history of the country till its conquest by Henry 1I.—not omit- 
ting a table of Irish sovereigns, from Flaithbheartagh and Niall 
Freassach downwards. With his habitual lucidity of arrange- 
ment, he commences this chapter with the seventh century, gets 
on in half a page to the middle of the seventeenth, and after going 
back to the sons of Milesius, with no date assigned, we suddenly 
find ourselves in the third. The author somewhat naively remarks, 
that ‘it would be tedious to detail the causes of the fail of seores 
of monarchs on the Irish roll ;” and he certainly gives his readers 
ample opportunity for appreciating the full force of this obser- 
vation. Although totally unshackled by the tyranny of facts— 
which, however, he nowhere allows to press upon him too hardl 
—the Doctor utterly fails to infuse a particle of dramatic liveli- 
ness into this hodge-podge of apocryphal dates and unpronounce- 
able names. The history of Turgesius, Tighernonas, and Hugoney 
the Great, is as dull as any Blue Book. 

As for the reliableness of Dr. Doran’s facts, we leave it to more 
patient critics to check the errors of an author who accepts the 
testimony of Livy for the chronology of ancient Rome, who 
gravely relates the abdication of the Hibernian monarch, Cormac 
Ulfadha, in the year 253, and who in scarcely a single instance 
distinctly cites the authorities to which he vaguely alludes. We 
will only add, that we are not aware of any point of view in which 
the present work possesses a solitary merit. Under pretence of 
popularizing, it vulgarizes history—it is fiction without imagina- 
tion, narrative without any guarantees for accuracy, and biography 
without character, It keeps up a mild and steady flow of doubt- 
ful English, more doubtful facts, and undoubted truisms, through 
a given number of pages, and that is all. It is flippant, yet dull 
—monotonous, yet rambling and incomprehensible— pedantic, yet 
utterly unreliable—* popular,” but hopelessly unreadable ; and, 
while bristling all over with historic names and dates, it is totally 
destitute of a spark of historic life. 


HISTORY OF THE SCOTCH AND IRISH POOR-LAWS.* 


TR GEORGE NICHOLLS was one of the Commissioners 
\) employed to bring the New Poor-law into. operation in 
England ; and he performed that duty so ably that the Govern- 
ment entrusted to him both the preparation and the administra- 
tion of the measure by which Ireland was for the first time 
subjected to a Poor-law. The success of both Acts was probably 
due, in the main, to his exertions; and from no man, therefore, 
can an account of their history and progress come more fit- 
tingly. ‘Two years ago he gave the world a History of the 
English Poor-law; and the two volumes before us appear 
rather as a supplement to that production than as independent 
works. The present works are similar in form and plan; but 
there is a FH ~mcaped between them which impresses itself very 
forcibly on the reader. With the Irish Poor-law Sir George was 
intimately acquainted. It was founded on his Report, and passed 
under his watchful eye; and he was selected to fight its battles 
against the combined hostility of beggars and squireens. His 
history of it has something, therefore, of the spirit of an autobio- 
graphy—there is a human life and warmth beaming through the 
grey haze of official cireumlocution. But with Scotland he never 


* A History of the Scotch Poor-law, in Connexion with the Condition 
of the People. By Sir George Nicholls, K.C.B. London: Murray. 1856. 

A History of the Irish Poor-law, in Connexion with the Condition of 
the People. By Sir George Nicholls, K.C.B, London: Murray. 1856. 


had anything to do. A description of the Scotch Poor-law was, 
however, necessary to the completeness of his subject; and he 
therefore set to work to collect the facts and compile the papers 
bearing on it. In this task he has shown great industry, and, 
we doubt not, great fidelity ; but the result is of the consistency 
of shoe leather, and the flavour of bone-dust. The book, in 
truth, is a law book to all intents and purposes, and ought to 
have appeared in pale calf with red lettering. In its present 
binding of neat purple cloth, it is somewhat of an impostor. 

But, whatever we may say as to his style, it would be ungrateful 
to deny that Sir George Nicholls has brought together materials 
of the greatest value to the political inquirer. The experiments 
made in England, Scotland. and Ireland, of which he is the 
chronicler, have exhausted the problem of Poor-law legislation, 
Ireland has tried the results of no Poor-law—Scotland, of a 
modified Poor-law—England, of profuse out-door relief; and 
all have failed. All have gravitated to the panacea of the 
workhouse system—of scanty relief, under severe conditions, 
offered indiscriminately to all. Though we have taken many 
centuries to arrive at this solution, the question is one that 
dates from the dawn of our polity. As soon as the loose 
elements of feudalism had erystallized into a State, the clans- 
men or the villeins lost their traditional protectors, and, if 
they fell into destitution, were compelled to look elsewhere for 
relief. The State, which had absorbed the power of the Barons, 
did not care to burthen itself with their duties; for politicians 
are generally a hard-hearted race. So the destitute had nothing 
for it but to beg. Their appeal was unanswerable. They had 
only two alternatives before them—success in begging, or death 
by starvation. It was an appeal to which all of Christian, 
or, indeed, of human, feeling could not but respond; and so 
beggars increased, and begging became a profitable trade. They 
soon became something more than a nuisance. Sturdy mendicants, 
wandering about in parties, were petitioners whom a yeoman in 
some isolated farm-house did not ind it easy to refuse. From 
beggars they became gangs of robbers, more or less disguised, 
and more or less audacious, according to the efficiency of the 
administration of the law. Sir George quotes, from Fletcher of 
Saltoun, a striking picture of the position they assumed, even 
in a civilized country, during a period of distress :— 

There are at this day in Scotland (besides a great many poor families very 
meanly provided for from the church boxes, with others who, by living upon 
bad food, fall into various diseases) two hundred thousand ag beggin 
from door to door. . . .. No magistrate could ever discover or be inform 
which way one in a hundred of these wretches died, or that even they were 
baptized.” Many murders have been discovered among them, and they are 
not only a most unspeakable oppression to the poor tenants (who, if they 
give not bread or some kind of provision to perhaps forty of such villains in 
one day, are sure to be insulted by them), but they rob many poor people 
who live in houses distant from any neighbourhood. (Scotch Poor-law, 

These locusts were naturally a source of constant anxiety to 
Government in all the three kingdoms. Statute after statute 
worthy of Draco was passed, in the vain hope of crushing the 
evil by force. In Scotland, manufacturers, coal-owners, and 
other employers of labour were empowered to seize vagabonds, 
and to force them to work as slaves in their factories or mines. 
Gipsies were made punishable with death. But this savage le- 
gislation was in vain, because it was repugnant to the common 
feelings of humanity. In spite of it, therefore, mendicancy 
increased, and with it all the evils of which it is the fruitful 
parent. Its effects were to be seen throughout Ireland up to the 
year 1838—for up to that time no Poor-law existed in that count: 
—and they may now be studied to advantage in Naples. It is 
not merely the economical loss of power, and therefore of wealth, 
which results from the employment of hundreds of thousands in 
the very unproductive labour of worrying their richer neighbours. 
The moral evil of mendicity is far greater. It fosters indolence, 
dependence, filth, imposture ; and its noxious presence taints the 
character of a whole community. Sir G. Nicholls, in the Report 
on which the Irish Poor-law was based, describes the process 
with a vigorous pen :— 

It is not perhaps the actual amount of misery existing among the mendi- 
cant class, great as that may be, which is most to be deprecated; but the 
falsehood and fraud which form a part of their profession, and spread by their 
example..... To assume the semblance of misery is the business of the 
mendieant, and his success depends upon the skill with which he exercises 
deception. A mass of filth, nakedness, and squalor is thus kept movin 
about the country, entering every house, addressing itself to every eye, ani 
soliciting from every hand; and much of the filth and indolence observable 
in the cabins, clothing, and "= conduct of the peasantry, may, I think, 
be traced to this source; and I doubt if even those above the class of la- 
bourers altogether escape the taint. Mendicancy and filth have become too 
common to be disgraceful. (Irish Poor-law, p. 162.) 

And all this demoralization is entirely gratuitous. It is nota 
question between paying a rate, and enduring the evils of mendi- 
city; for the lazy, vicious mendicant raises a far greater sum 
than is exacted by the law for the relief of the deserving poor. 
In introducing the Bill of 1837, Lord John Russell spoke of the 
relief given to mendicants in Ireland—where the superstitious 
fear of the “ beggar’s curse” drew alms even from the poorest—as 
a tax “ which could not, on the whole, amount to less than seven 
or eight hundred thousand, perhaps a million, a year.” This is 
twice as much as was raised by the poor-rate, when in full 
operation, the year before the famine. 

As early as the reign of Elizabeth, English legislators saw 
that it was hopeless to put down mendicancy without a Poor- 
law. So they rushed into an opposite extreme. They gave 
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relief lavishly and indiscriminately. They succoured all who 
were destitute, without adopting any test to distinguish between 
real and feigned inability for self-support; and they poured 
forth their allowances so profusely that the condition of the 

uper became at least as comfortable and as independent 
as that of the self-sustaining labourer. The result was ine- 
yitable. Almost every labourer became a pauper. All the 
evils of mendicancy—its sloth, its improvidence, its acquiescence 
in the lowest conditions of existence—were reproduced, with the 
additional evil of stagnation of labour, from which mendicancy 
was aang om The labourer became adscriptus glebe by a tie 
stronger than the tie of serfdom—by the bondage of dependence, 
by the moral inability to be free. That heedless, immoveable, 
dlod-like stolidity which still, to some extent, distinguishes the 
English labourer, is due to the blind generosity of the English 
Poor-law. A ploughing machine he has been for centuries, and 
a ploughing machine he will perhaps long remain. 

The experience of England fully proved that to consign the 

r to the indiscriminate bounty of the State was even worse 
than to abandon them to that of the individual. The Scotch 
legislators, who had, till the Statute of Elizabeth, followed pretty 
accurately the footsteps of the English at the distance of about 
half a century, saw the danger, and made an effort to avoid it. 
They resolved that their bounty should not be indiscriminate. 
They admitted the futility of forbidding mendicancy without 
offering relief; but they determined only to aid the class of 
whose helplessness there could be no doubt—namely, those 
who were enn incapable of work. They assumed that 
work was always ready for those who wished it, and that for 
an able-bodied man to starve was an impossibility. This 

rinciple worked itself deeply into the national mind of 
Reotlend—so deeply that when, in 1845, the whole Poor-law of 
that country was recast, Parliament did not venture to enforce 
the relief of the able-bodied. The theory of the Scotch Poor- 
law, therefore, still maintains its unbending rigour; but a few 
years’ experience has considerably relaxed it in practice. The 
distinction on which it insists seems clear enough on paper, but 
in action it is not easy to carry out. On the one hand, few 
poor persons are utterly disabled—on the other, the majority 
of those who apply for relief are already enfeebled, and 
therefore partially disabled, by privation. The result is 
endless litigation. The pauper always thinks he has a right 
to relief—the inspector of the poor always thinks, or used 
to think, that he has not. Seven or eight hundred appeals 
have ages gaan 4 been often carried up to the sheriff in 
a single —. ut this was not the only difficulty. To 
refuse relief to a destitute man because he is able-bodied, 
is like refusing to buy the Sibylline books. In eight-and-forty 
hours he will starve into disease, and will return on your hands; 
and then you will be forced to give him the succour which 
was Por § before—with this difference, that whereas then he 
was a temporary, he is now a permanent charge. Another 
alternative is, indeed, open. He may refuse to be crippled by 
rivation. The State will not aid him—work there is none—he 
18 forbidden to beg. But one course remains to him—he can 
steal. More especially will this be the consequence of a refusal 
of relief in those too common cases where thousands are tirown 
at once into a state of helpless destitution by some great manu- 
facturing depression. These thousands will not starve in the 
midst of gg laws of property will not stand between 
them and life. Then one of two things ensues. Either the police 
are too weak to check their depredations, and then the worst evils 
of the worst days of mendicancy are revived—or they apprehend 
the offenders, and send them to gaol; and there the State is 
forced to relieve in another form, and ata far greater cost both to 
renaryay | and morality, those very persons when it might have 
kept in honesty by relieving a few hours before. The experience 
of Scotland has abundantly proved that the attempt to confine 
relief to deserving applicants by refusing it to the able-bodied, 
breaks down in practice. A self-acting test, which shall exclude 
the idle but relieve the really helpless, is absoiutely necessary. 
Such a test England and Ireland have found in the workhouse ; 
and to that expedient the Scotch authorities are rapidly 
inclining. 

But the best institutions are capable of abuse—the best 
theories may be overstrained. The workhouse, like every other 
discovery in the science of government, great or small—like 
the treadmill and the crank, the silent system and the separate 
system, model schools and mechanics’ institutes—has had its 
devotees, whose blind and headlong admiration has brought it 
into disrepute ; and, unhappily, our author was amongthem. In 
1838, he had influence enough with Lord John Russell to induce 
him to insert provisions in the Irish Poor-law, forbidding any 
relief being given under any circumstances except within the 
workhouse. The possibility of vast destitution with which no 
conceivable workhouse accommodation would be adequate to 
cope, as might well . 9" in the case of famine, was suggested 
to him; but he put the contingency aside. He thought that 
Treland had no reason to apprehend a famine ; and, in any case, 
it was not the business of hy sae to deal with such calamities, 
The searching ordeal of experience soon scattered this pitiless 
theorizing to the winds. The potato failed, and the famine of 


1847 ensued. The author shall give the result in his own words:— 


There could be ‘few situations more painful than that Board 
i in the present condition of 


d, surrounded by an appal- 


ling amount of destitution, yet without the means of relieving the sufferers. 


Possessed of a workhouse capable of holding a few hundred inmates, the 
guardians are looked to with hope by thousands of famishing persons, 

are called on to exercise the mournful task of selection from the distressed 
objects who present themselves for admission as their last refuge from death. 
It was no longer a question whether the applicants were fit objects for relief, 
but which of them could be rejected and which admitted, with the least risk 
of sacrificing life. Were persons in the last extremity of want to be denied 
admittance, or were those already admitted to be made the victims of over- 
crowding? The course which prudence suggested was the one most op 

to human sympathies. Eye-witnesses of the distress which was endured, the 
guardians could not always resist the appeals made to them ; and applicant 
after applicant was admitted to the workhouse long after the sanitary limit 
had been passed. .... But now, unhappily, almost every person admitted was a 
patient—was either suffering from dysentery, fever, or extreme exhaustion, 
or had the seeds of disease about him. Under such circumstances, separation 
became impossible, diseases spread, and the whole workhouse was changed 
into one large hospital, without the appliances necessary for rendering it etfli- 
cient as such. (Irish Poor-law, p. 324.) 

It must be recorded to the author’s honour, as a remark- 
able fact in this age of doctrinaires, that, much as he loved 
his theory, he loved his fellow-creatures more. He at once ad- 
mitted, before a Committee of the House of Lords, that the system 
of exclusive adhesion to in-door relief had broken down. Parlia- 
ment, which generally looks with a kind of ignorant reverence on 
the knowledge of facts possessed by permanent officials, with 
prompt docility passed the ‘* Extension Act,” by which the Commis- 
sioners are authorized, in seasons of special pressure, to permit the 
distribution of out-door relief to all destitute persons; while 
guardians are obliged, whether in the workhouse or out of it, to 
find support at all times for the infirm. 

There is a modification of the workhouse system which many 
Boards of Guardians have been anxious to introduce both in 
Scotland and Ireland—namely, the extraction of profit from 
pauper labour by means of agricultural employment. Fortu- 
nately, the Commissioners have been able to meet these appli- 
cations by pointing to the example of Holland, which has made 
itself the corpus vile for this experiment. It appears that, in 
the Dutch pauper colonies, it is estimated that one good day- 
labourer will do the work of fifteen pauper colonists ; and yet 
they are stimulated to exertion by a system analogous to the 
mark system of our penal settlements, which would be foreign 
to the spirit of the Poor-law as understood in this country. 

The three systems in force within the United Kingdom 
afford in other respects many curious points of comparison. 
The various laws of settlement which obtain or have obtained 
in the three countries, and the utter failure, both in Ireland and 
Scotland, of the voluntary as compared with the assessment system 
for the purposes of poor relief, are topics to which the author 
devotes a good deal of care, and on which his testimony is well 
worthy of attention. 


MISCELLANEOUS WORKS OF SIR THOMAS OVERBURY.* 


HE endeavours which from time to time have been made to 

pierce the py that hangs over Sir Thomas Overbury’s 
tragic fate, and the horror inspired by the tortures to which he 
was subjected by the perpetrators of a deed us foul as ever 
stained a royal name, have concentrated the interest felt re- 
—< him into a single focus, and have made his death appear 
the only noticeable event in his history. We can scarcely under- 
stand, however, what there can have been in his character to 
change the friendship once felt for him by the King and by 
Somerset into the most virulent hatred, without having recourse 
to his works. By their light we must read the story of his 
life and death; and in his poems, as well as in his prose 
productions, we shall find much to explain the sentiments 
entertained towards him by the unprincipled and dissolute 
earl, as well as by the cruel, false, and cowardly monarch 
None of his works, it is now ascertained, were published before 
his death; but his poem of “The Wife” was at any rate circu- 
lated among his friends during his lifetime, and the pure and 
lofty morality which characterized it may well have rendered the 
author hateful to men who, like Somerset, would have had all with 
whom they associated as licentious as themselves. The abhorrence 
of cant and pedantry, the stinging satire, and pungent wit, which 
distinguished his ‘‘Characters,” must also have been distasteful to 
James I. In fact, from all that we can gather of his character 
from the description given of him by his contemporeries, as well as 
the insight we gain into it from his own works, Sir Thomas Over- 
bury, while commanding respect, must have been rather a for- 
midable personage bom bie aughtiness of demeanour, his self- 
sufficiency, and his bold, aspiring temper. Of excellent parts 
and sound judgment, his associates were accustomed, however, 
to look to him as “an oracle of discretion ;’ and being in much 
favour at Court, the wits and poets of the day—Ben Jonson 
among the number—vied with each other in doing him homage. 
Nevertheless, for a long time previous to his fall, ‘a rooted 
hatred” “had lain in James’s heart towards him ;” and though it 
was generally supposed that the King had been “ much distasted 
with the said gentleman, even in his own nature, for too stiff a 
carriage of his fortune,” Dr. Rimbault considers that the real 
cause of James’s feelings was some terrible bond of secrecy which 
apparently existed between the King, Somerset, and Overbury, 


* The Miscellaneous Works, in Prose and Verse, of Sir Thomas Over- 
bury, Knt. Now first collected. Edited, with Notes, and a Biographical 
Account of the Author, by E. F. Rimbault, LL.D., &. London; John 
Russell Smith. 1856. 
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and which made James eagerly seize the first opportunity 
of getting him out of the way. This opinion seems to us to 
be strengthened by the conduct of the King when Somerset was 
brought to trial for the murder of Sir Thomas Overbury, and by 
the dastardly fear he showed lest the prisoner should utter any- 
thing to impeach him. Nor do we think that Somerset would 
have borne his trial with such constancy and undaunted courage, 
nd he had not felt convinced that James would find means to save 
um. 

But it is time that we should direct attention to the works 
which Sir Thomas Overbury left behind him, and which have 
hitherto been but little known or read. Nevertheless, at the time 
at which it was published, his poem of “ The Wife,” went through 
no less than five editions in one year; while a seventeenth edition 
was out of print forty years after its first appearance. To the fact 
that it had been written by Sir Thomas to dissuade the Earl of 
Somerset from marrying the infamous Countess of Essex, a large 
measure of the popularity it enjoyed was doubtless due. When 
we consider, also, that it was given to the world just after 
Overbury’s death, when the mystery of his fate was uppermost 
in the minds of the public, we shall not wonder at the notice 
obtained by a work which had proved the death-warrant, as it 
were, of the author. Setting aside, however, the circumstances 
under which it appeared, there was enough in the poem 
itself to account for the fame which it acquired. Imagina- 
tion, with a keen appreciation of the follies and the virtues of 
womankind, noble sentiments, and a lofty morality, distinguish the 
whole production. Nor is the verse unworthy of the subject. 
For terseness and vigour, for point and clearness, Overbury has 
not many rivals among the authors of his time. It is a poem, 
nevertheless, which requires thought to comprehend its full 
meaning, while those who are unaccustomed to the compositions 
of the period, and whose modern ears call for flowing lines and 
melodious verse, will scarcely find much to please them in it. 
Here and there, however, occurs a verse which may be called 
modern, both in expression and thought, as in the lines:— 

And of that love let reason father be, 
And passion, mother; let it from the one 
His being take, the other his degree. 


We hardly like to quit the poem without quoting a few ex- 
tracts. Amongst so much that is good, it is difficult to make a 
selection; but we may take the following lines as enabling the 
reader to form some general idea of the manner in which the 
subject is treated :— 

Or rather let me love than be in love; 
So let me chuse, as wife and friend to find; 
Let me forget her sex when I approve; 
Beast likenesse lies in shape, but ours in mind. 
Our soules no sexes have, their love is cleane— 
No sex, both in the better part are men. 
* * * * 
Give me, next good, an understanding wife, 
By nature wise, not learned by much art; 
Some knowledge on her side, will all my life 
More scope of conversation impart, 
Besides her inborne vertue fortify. 
They are most firmly good that Vest know why. 
* * * 


As good and wise; so be she fit for me; 
That is, to will, and not to will, the same. 
My wife is my adopted self, and she 

As me, so what I love, to love must frame: 
For when by marriage, both in one concur, 
Woman converts to man, not man to her. 


Few persons will read these noble lines without having the 
beautiful conclusion of Mr. Tennyson’s poem of the Princess 
brought to their remembrance. 

In addition to “ The Wife,” Overbury wrote another poem, in 
a very different vein, entitled the ‘“* Remedy of Love,” which is 
full of witty conceits, pleasant airy fancies, sly kindly satire, and 
brilliant apophthegms. ‘ The Wife” is followed by the author's 
“ Epitaph,” written by himself. Beautiful in thought and happy 
in expression as it is, our readers will thank us for transcribing it 
for them :— 

The span of my daies measured, here I rest, 
That is, my body ; but my soule his guest, 

Is hence ascended, whither neither time, 

Nor faith, nor hope, but only love can clime ; 
Where ane now enlightened, she doth know 
The truth of all men argue of below ; 

Only this dust doth here in pawne remain 
That, when the world dissolves, she come again. 


Notwithstanding the many excellences with which Sir Thomas 
Overbury’s poems abound, it would be idle to expect that they can 
ever again become popular. The want of smoothness in the verse, 
the quaintness of the thoughts, the strange conceits, and the 
absence of geniality in their tone, will prevent even “ The Wife” 
from ever being a favourite, excepting with those who, for the sake 
of the admirable maxims that it contains, the man] spirit which 
distinguishes it, and the knowledge of the heart which it exhibits, 
will be willing to overlook the faults we have mentioned. 

Of his prose works, ‘The Characters” are the most im- 
portant of Overbury’s writings. We have here a gallery of 
portraits, each of which is as highly finished as a miniature, 
while there is not one of them which does not deserve study, 
on account of its own intrinsic merits, and as being drawn 
from the life of the time. It is curious to remark that, out of 
seventy-nine characters sketched by Sir Thomas, only eleven 


belong to a good type. The classes which he paints in the 
blackest colours, with a pen steeped in bitterest satire, are 
lawyers, hypocrites of all ranks, and pedants of every grade, 
Many of the characters in his gallery have, fortunately, no counter. 
parts at the present day. Where, for instance, shall we find 
amongst us such “a fine gentleman” as he has here limned?— 


He hath read the Book of Good Manners, and by this time each of his 
limbs may read it. He alloweth of no judge but the eye; painting, 
boulstering, and bombasting are his orators; by these also he proves his in. 
dustry; for he hath purchased legs, hair, beauty, and straightness, more 
than Nature left him. His discourse makes not his behaviour; but he 
buys it at Court, as countrymen their clothes in Birchin Lane. He is 
somewhat like the Salamander, and lives in the flame of love, which pains 
he expresseth comically; and nothing grieves him so much as the want 
of a poet to make an issue in his love; yet he sighs sweetly, and 
— lamentably ; for his breath is perfumed, and his words are wind. . . , 

e is a calendar of ten years, and marriage rusts him. Afterwards he 
maintains himself an implement of household by carving and ushering. 


Where, too, shall we find a prototype of the Roaring Boy of 
two centuries ago, who is thus described P— 


His life is a meere counterfeit-patent, which, nevertheless, makes many a 
country justice tremble. Don Quixote’s water-mills are still Scotch bag. 
pipes to him. He sends challenges by word of mouth: for he protests (as 
he is a gentleman and a brother of the sword) he can neither write nor read, 
He hath run through divers parcels of land and great houses, beside both the 
counters. If any private quarrel happen among our great courtiers he } 
claims the business—that’s the word, the business ; as if the united forces of the 
Romish-Catholics were making up for Germany... . . He loves his friend 
as a counsellor-at-law loves the velvet breeches he was first made barrister 
in; he’ll be sure to wear them threadbare ere he forsake them. He slee 
with a tobacco-pipe in’s mouth, and his first prayer in the morning is 
may remember whom he fell out with over night. Soldier he is none, for he 
cannot distinguish ’tween onion-seed and gunpowder; if he have worn it in 
his hollow tooth, for the toothache, and so come to the knowledge of it, that 
isall. The tenure by which he holds his means is an estate at will, and that’s 
borrowing. 

While, however, these, together with the Almanack-makers, 
the Fencers, the Watermen, and sundry others, have passed away, 
the Puritans, the Meere Scholars, the Very Women, the Usurers, 
the Covetous Men, the Meere Common Lawyers, and the canting 
rogues whose vices and follies Sir Thomas lays bare so merci- 
ree 4 are, alas! still extant among us. But then we tvo have 
the Good Wives, the Virtuous Widows, the fair and happy Milk- 
maids, and the noble spirits who, in Sir Thomas’s gallery, shine 
like stars of light amidst the dark figures by whom they are 
surrounded. The character of the Milkmaid may be familiar 
to our readers—but not so, perhaps, that of the Worthy 
Commander, the noble description of whom will doubtless recal 
to our readers many traits in the character of one of the greatest 
of England’s heroes :— 


A WORTHY COMMANDER IN THE WARRES 

Is one that accounts learning the nourishment of military vertue, and lays 
that as his first foundation. He never bloodies his sword but in heat of 
battle, and had rather save one of his own soldiers than kill ten of his enemies. 
He accounts it an idle, vainglorious, and suspected bounty, to be full of good 
words; his rewarding, therefore, of the deserver, arrives so timely that his 
liberality can never 4 said to be gouty-handed. THe holds it next his creed, 
that no coward can be an honest man, and dare die in it. He doth not think 
his body yields a more spreading shadow after a victory than before; and 
when he looks upon his enemies dead body, ’tis witha kind of noble heaviness, 
not insultation; he is so honourably merciful to women, in surprisal, that only 
that makes him an excellent courtier. He knows the hazard of battles, not 
the pomp of ceremonies, are soldiers best theatres, and strives to gain reputa- 
tion, not by the multitude, but by the greatness, of hisactions. He is the first 
in giving the charge, and the last in retiring his foot. Equal toil he endures 
with the common soldier; from his example they all take fire, as one torch 
lights many. He understands in wars there is no mean to err twice; the 
first and least fault being sufficient to ruin an army, faults therefore he par- 
dons none; they that are presidents of disorder, or mutiny, repair it by being 
examples of his justice. Besiege him never so strictly, so long as the air is 
not cut from him, his heart faints not. He hath learned as well to make use 
of a victory as to get it; and in pursuing his enemy, like a whirlwind carries 
all afore him, being assured if ever a man will benefit himself upon his foe, 
then is the time when they have lost force, wisdom, courage, and reputation. 
The goodness of his cause is the special motive to his valour; never is he 
known to slight the weakest enemy that comes armed against him on the 
hand of justice. Hasty and over much heat he accounts the step-dame to 
all great actions, that will not suffer them to thrive; if he cannot overcome 
his enemy by force, he does it by time. If ever he shakes hands with war, he 
can die more calmly than most courtiers, for his continual dangers have been, 
as it were, so many meditations of death! he thinks not out of his own 
calling, when he accounts life a continual warfare, and his prayers then best 
become him when armed cap-d-pie. He utters them like the great Hebrew 
general, on horseback. He casts a smiling contempt upon calumny; it 
meets him as‘if glass should encounter adamant. He thinks war is never 
to be given o’er but on one of these three conditions:—an assured peace, 
absolute victory, or an honest death. Lastly, when peace folds him up, his 
silver head should lean near the golden sceptre, and die in the prince’s 
bosom. 


Surely the writer who could conceive and so describe such a 
character as this, must have been a man of no common stamp of 
mind—no narrow grasp of intellect. The variety shown in this 
gallery of portraits is not more prom agen § than the perfect 
truth which marks the delineation of each, and the subtle apprecia- 
tion of qualities which the common observer might pass unnoticed, 
but which are nevertheless the distinctive traits that really consti- 
tute the individuality of a character. Willingly, if it were _— 
wouldwe give examples of Sir Thomas Overbury’s skill in this 
respect, and pass in review his “Affected Traveller,” with “ his 
French and Italian speech, his gate which cries ‘behold me,’ and 
the manner in his be censures all things by countenances and 


shrugs”—his “ Old Man,” “ who praises his own times as vehe- 
mently as though he would sell them, and whose discourse is un- 
answerable by reason of his obstinacy”—his “ Pedant,” “ who 
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not think a thought that the nominative case governs not the 
yerb”—and his “ Mere Scholar,” “ who speaks sentences more 
familiar than sense, whose creed is the antiquity of his university, 
and the excellency of his college an article of his faith.” If 
Sir Thomas was a good lover, the descriptions of the majority of 
his characters show he was a better hater. Cant and hypocrisy 
of all kinds were, as we have already mentioned, objects of his 
especial aversion ; and on his picture of a Puritan he has ex ended 
his most biting sarcasm. “ He is,” he says, ‘‘a diseased piece 
of Apocrypha—bind him to the Bible, and he corrupts the whole 
text; .... Where the gate stands open he is ever seeking a 
stile, and where his learning ought to climb, he creeps through. 
..+.+ Women and lawyers are his best disciples—the one, 
next fruit, longs for forbidden doctrine; the other to maintain 
forbidden titles, both which he sows among them.” 

Not the least curious and interesting portion of Sir Thomas 
Overbury’s works consists of the notes he made of King James's 
conversation—“ crumbs,” he calls them, “fallen from his Ma- 
jesty’s table, principally relating to religion, embassies, state 
policy,” &c. Perhaps it is the knowledge we possess of the real 
character of the “serpent-tongued” monarch which prevents us 
from accepting with any pleasure the morsels Sir Thomas so care- 
fully preserved, or seeing in them anything more than “ words, 
words, words.” There is a pedantic self-consciousness about all 
the aphorisms—truisms would be the more correct word to apply 
to them—which grates disagreeably upon us. There is an 
assumption of virtue on the part of the speaker which inspires us 
with an involuntary aversion. Yet many of the apophthegms 
contain a modicum of wisdom, philosophy, and shrewdness, 
which, if we could forget the impure source from whence they 
are derived, might yield us matter for profitable meditation. Of 
such sort are the sayings that ‘‘ very wise men and very fools do 
little harm—it is the mediocrity of wisdom that troubleth all 
the world ;” that “ ’tis easier and less pain to tell truth than a 
lie ;” and that “God hath distributed his gifts so equally that 
there is no country which excelleth not all other in some things 
or other, so as it borrows it lends; likewise, in men, there is no 
one so excelleth in one thing but hath need of another’s wit in 
some other, and from these proceed all traflic in society.” 

How differently King James could speak and act, poor Sir 
Thomas Overbury must have bitterly felt when, from the depths 
of his prison-house, he thought on these words of his Majesty 
which & had shortly before set down in his note-book :— 

om 4 Henry the 8th was an ill-natured Prince to execute so many whom 
he highly favoured ; I can never hate the person I have once placed 
my affection upon; I may hate some vices of which may lessen my 
jet but never bend my heart against him, nor undo him, unless he undo 


We cannot conclude without a word of thanks to Dr. Rim- 
bault for the able manner in which he has edited Overbury’s 
works, and for his interesting biographical notice of the author. 
We are glad also to find that at some future period he intends 
to enter more fully into Sir Thomas’s history, and to place before 
us documents which will be damning to the King, proving him 
to have been not only an accessory, but a principal agent in 
Sir Thomas Overbury’s murder. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


EOLOGY AND MINERALOGY .— Elementary Collections, 
which greatly facilitate the study of these interesting branches of Science, can 
be had at 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, to 100 Guineas each, of J. Tennant, Mineralogist to Her 
Majesty, 149, Strand, London, Also, Geological Maps, Hammers, Books, &c, 
Mr. Tennant gives Private Instruction in Mineralogy and Geology. 


EOLOGY.—King’s College, London.—Professor TENNANT, 
F.G.S,, will give a COURSE OF LECTURES ON GEOLOGY. To commence 
on FRIDAY MORNING, January 23rd, at Nine o'clock, and to be continued on each 
ding Wednesday and Friday, at the same Hour, 
R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 
k. KAHN’S ANATOMICAL MUSEUM, 4, COVENTRY 
STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE. Open daily from 10 to 10 (for gentlemen 


only), containing 1000 models, illustrating every part of the Human Frame, in Health 
and Disease, the various Races of Men, ete. Lectures delivered at 12, 2, 4, and 


} past 7, by Dr. Sexton; and a new one is delivered by Dr. Kann, at a} past 8 p.m, 
Admission, 1s.—Catalogues, containing Lectures as delivered by Dr. Kany, Gratis. 


RCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION AND COLLECTION OF 

BUILDING MATERIALS, and INVENTIONS, Suffolk-street, Pall-mall East. 

Open from Nine till dusk. Second Lecture on Tuesday evening, January 13th, at — 

o'clock, by the Rev. J. L. Pertt, F.S.A., “On the Use of Ancient Architectural Ex- 

amples.” Admission, 1s; or by Season Tickets, to admit at all times, and to all the 
Lectures, 2s. 6d. JAMES FERGUSSON, as Hon. Seee. 

JAMES EDMESTON, 


{)XHIBITION OF ART TREASURES OF THE UNITED 
KINGDOM, 1857.—ISSUE OF SEASON TICKETS.—The Executive | Com- 

mittee will be prepared to ISSUE SEASON TICKETS for the forthcoming Exhibi- 
tion, on and after the 1st of January, 1857. The Committee are induced to make this 
early appeal for the support of the Public in order that they may be enabled more 
economically to meet the heavy pecuniary demands which the magnitude of the under- 
taking involves. The season tickets (not transferable) will be of two classes:— _ 

Ist. A Ticket—price £2 a proprietor to admission on all occasions 
when the Exhibition is open to the public, f 

2nd, A Ticket—price £1 1s.—entitling the proprietor to admission on all occasions 
when open to the public, excepting only on a limited number of days (not exceedin; 
eight), reserved for State ceremonials or special attractions, Such reserved days wi 
be duly advertised, and will include the days of opening and closing the Exhibition. 

To prevent disappointment, the Committee have to announce that, as upon the 
reserved days, a limited number of visitors only can be conveniently and satisfactoril 
accommodated, they have determined that the registered owners of such limit 
number of the £2 2s. tickets as may be first issued, shall be entitled to admission 
to the reserved parts of the building. When the limit of such issue shall be attained, 
the fact will be announced by public advertisement. 

The Exhibition will be opened early in May, 1857. 

Tickets will be on sale at the Offices of the Exhibition, 100, Mosley-street, on and 
after the Ist of January, 1857. 

Applications for tickets, by letter, must be addressed to the Secretary, and post- 
office orders or remittances made payable to Charles Henry Minchin, Manchester. 

By order of the Executive Committee, 
THOMAS HAMILTON, Secretary. 
15th December, 1856, Offices of the Exhibition, 
100, Mosley-street, Manchester. 


NEW SCHOOL ATLASES 


ALEX. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E.,, F.R.G.S., F.G.S8. 
Geographer to the Queen, Author of the “ Physical Atlas,” &c. 


*,* These Arzasss lay claim to a d of accuracy and an amount of information 
not hitherto attempted in Educational Works, The Maps have been constructed with 
a special view to the p ses of sound instruction, and are not copied from any exist- 
ing Atlas; hence they will be found free from the common faults of overcrowding and 
confusion with which so many School Atlases are justly chargeable. By means of a 
new process of production, the Maps combine the accuracy and neatness of the highest 
style of engraving with a mechanical application of Colours, the effect of which is to 
secure a clearness, correctness, and elegance unapproached by former methods, 


HYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, illustrating, in a Series of Original 
Designs, the Elementary Facts of Geology, Hydrology, Meteorology, and Natural 
History. Twenty Maps. 


LASSICAL GEOGRAPHY, comprising, in Twenty Plates, 
Maps and Plans of all the important Countries and Localities referred to by 
Classical Authors ; accompanied by a complete Index of Places, in which the proper 
Quantities of the Syllables are marked, by T. Hanvey, M.A., Oxon, 


Ilr, 


ENERAL AND DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY, exhibiting 

the Actual and Comparative Extent of all the Countries in the World ; with 

their present Political Divisions. A New Edition, with a Map of Palestine, and en- 
Maps of Scotland, Ireland, and Switzerland, Twenty-five Maps, 


Iv. 
STRONOMY. Edited by. J. R. Hryp, Esq., F.R.A.S., &e. 
With Notes and Descriptive Letterpress to each Plate, embodying all recent 
Discoveries in Astronomy. Eighteen Maps, 

The above are all uniform in size. Price of each Atlas :—In Octavo (for School use), 
strongly half-bound, 12s. 6d. In a Portfolio, each yg te -y mounted on 
canvas, 16s.6d. In Quarto, half-bound morocco, £1 1s, Separate Maps mounted on 
canvas, each 8d, 


QUITABLE ASSURANCE SOCIETY— 
OrricE—NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, EstaBiisHEp 1n 1762, 
INVESTED CAPITAL, on the 3lst DECEMBER, 1856, UPWARDS of SEVEN 
MILLIONS STERLING. 
INCOME of the SOCIETY, UPWARDS of FOUR HUNDRED THOUSAND POUNDS 
PER ANNUM. 
The Equitable is a Mutual Societ: d the whole of 
the ved oy Bh ~ Society, and the whole of the profits are appropriated to 
Assurances may be effected for any sum not exceeding £10,000 on one and the same 


coo 8 


ife. 
A Weekly Court of Directors is held every from 11 to 1 o'clock, to receive 


Proposals for New Assurances. THUR MORGAN, Actuary. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 
To secure the advantage of this year’s entry, proposals must be mye at the Head 


— or at any of the Society’s Agencies, on or before the 1st March, 

olicies effected before Ist Mare 57, wi ive six years’ iti 

Division 1857, will receive six years’ additions at the 

Tes SCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
InstITUTED 1831. 


At the Division of Surplus, at 1st March, 1856, a Policy for £1000, “ 
March, 1832, was increased to £1571 18s. 10d., being at of pe 
per cent. per annum on the Sum Assured. This addition may be converted into a 
present payment, or applied in reduction of the future premiums, 
Profits are divided Triennially, and belong wholly to the Assured, 
ACCUMULATED Funps + + « £1,000,000 
AnnuaL REVENUB ....... 169,400 
ExisTING AssuRANCES . ....... 4,764,949 
. Copies of the Report by the Directors on the Division of Sur Jus in 1 
information, may be had on application at the Head Office, or Aguades. atelaatenl 
ROBERT CHRISTIE, Ma: " 
WILLIAM FINLAY, Secretary, 
Heap Orricr—26, ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH, 
Orricz 1x Lonpon—26, POULTRY, E.C. 
ARCHD. T. RITCHIE, Agent. 
EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.—Prepare for the winter 
cough by obtaining a supply of the above renowned Lozenges, which for fifty 
years have proved an unfailing remedy for Asthma, Coughs, and incipient Con- 
Taaetion.—Sold in bottles, 1s. 1}d.; and tins, 2s, 9d., 4s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. each, by 
D — hates Chemist, 79, St, Paul’s Churchyard, London, and retail by all 


sees € 


v. 
LEMENTARY SCHOOL ATLAS OF GENERAL AND 
DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY, for the Use of Junior Classes, Twenty Maps, 
including a Map of Canaan and Palestine. Price 7s, 6d., half-bound. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


Next Week, 2d. 
A TRACT ON TICKETS OF LEAVE. By C. B. AppERLey, 


London: Jonn W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
This day, Second Edition, revised and enlarged, 2s. 6d. 


UTLINES of ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY BEFORE the 
REFORMATION. With Examination Questions, By the Rev. W. H. Hoars, 


M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

London: Jonn W. Parxer and Son, West Strand. 

Foolscap 8vo, 3s. 6d, 
N MEDICAL TESTIMONY AND EVIDENCE IN CASES 
OF LUNACY. With an Essay on the Conditions of Mental Soundness, 

Tuomas Mayo, M.D., F.R.S., President of the Royal College of Physicians, and late 
Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 

London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 

This day, Fourth Edition, 6s, 

MARTYR, AND OTHER POEMS. By Ricnarp 


CHENEVIX TRENCH. 


By the same Author, 
POEMS FROM EASTERN SOURCES: GENOVEVA, AND 
OTHER POEMS. Second Edition, 5s, 6d. Re 
ELEGIAC POEMS. Second Edition, 2s. 6d. 
London; Joun W, Pazxgr and Son, West Strand, 
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SIR FRANCIS HEAD’S ESSAYS, 
Now ready, Two Vols,, Post 8vo, 188, 
ESCRIPTIVE ESSAYS: contributed to the “ Quarterly 


Review.” By Sir Francis B, Heap, Bart, 
CONTENTS :— 
Cornish Miners in America, The Air we Live in. 
English Charity, Memorandum on Battle of Waterloo, 
Locomotion by Steam, London and North-Western Railway, 
British Policy. The Electric Telegraph, 
The Printer’s Devil, Britannia Bridge. 
The Red Man, The London Post Office, 

“This book of Literary Chickens, all of which, save one, have been hatched in the 
¢ quately Review,’ now migrate from their coop, to fare, in the wide world, for them- 
selves, 

“The proverb says that ‘ Birds of a feather flock together,’ but in this motley group 
the reader will find that, in size, in substance, and in colour, there are no two of them 
alike.”—Preface, 


NEW WORK BY REV. J. J. BLUNT, 
Late Margaret Professor of Divinity at Cambridge. 


Now ready, Post 8vo, 7s, 6d. 
LAIN SERMONS PREACHED TO A COUNTRY CONGRE- 
GATION, By Rev, J. J. Buunt. 
Also, uniform with the above, 


BLUNT’S DUTIES OF THE PARISH PRIEST. Second 
Edition. Post 8vo, 7s, 6d, [Next Week, 


BLUNT’S HISTORY OF THE CHURCH IN THE FIRST 
THREE CENTURIES, Second Edition, 8vo, 9s, 6d, 


Iv. 
BLUNT’S UNDESIGNED SCRIPTURAL COINCIDENCES. 


Fifth Edition, 8vo, 9s. 


Vv. 
BLUNT’S HULSEAN LECTURES. Post 8vo, 6s. 6d. 


THE EXPEDITION TO PERSIA AND HERAT, 
The following Works can now be had: 
Ik JOIN MALCOLM. — SKETCHES OF PERSIA. Post 


svo, 63, 


CARAVAN JOURNIES FROM PERSIA, THROUGH PARTS 
OF CENTRAL ASIA, previously unvisited, to Herat, the Hazarah Country, Gour, 
Helmund, and Seistan, By J, P, Ferrier, Map, 8vo, 21s, 


PERSIAN LIFE AND MANNERS. By Lady Suem. Wood- 
cuts, Post 8vo, 12s, 

SIR GEORGE NICHOLLS’ HISTORY OF THE BRITISH POOR, 

Now ready, Two Vols, 8vo, 28s, 
TISTORY OF THE ENGLISH POOR LAW, in connexion 
with the Condition of the People. By Sir George Nicwowss, K.C.B., late 
‘oor Law Commissioner, and Secretary to the Poor Law Board, 


Uniform with the above, 8vo, 12s, 
NICHOLLS’ HISTORY OF THE SCOTCH POOR LAW. 
Also, 8vo, 14s, 
NICHOLLS’ HISTORY OF THE IRISH POOR LAW. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
N ORAL PHILOSOPHY. By Grorge Combe. 12mo, 7s. 6d. 


People’s Edition, 2s, 
London: Lonaman and Co,, and andCo, Edinburgh: and Co, 


F 


7 Nearly ready, in 8vo, with Map and Illustrations, 

lie XMUDA A COLONY, A FORTRESS, AND A PRISON; 
or, Eighteen Months in the Somers Islands, By a Fixup Orricer, 
London: Lonesan, Brown, Green, Loncmans, and Roserts, 

The Second Edition, corrected; in One Volume, Crown 8vo, with Etchings and 
Woodcuts, price 18s., cloth, 
M's: JAMESON’S COMMONPLACE-BOOK of THOUGHTS, 
MEMORIES, AND FANCIES, 
Other Works of Mrs, Jamrson, 


LEGENDS of the SAINTS and MARTYRS. New Edition. 
[On January 14, 


LEGENDS OF THE MADONNA. New Edition. 
rly ready, 


Nearl 
_ LEGENDS OF THE MONASTIC ORDERS, with Etchings, 
283, 


London: Loneman, Brown, Green, Lonemans, and Roperts, 


EW AND IMPROVED SCHOOL-BOOKS, by Professor Sux- 
LIVAN (of the Irish National Education Board). 
1, THE SPELLING-BOOK SUPERSEDED. 48rd Edition, price 1s, 4d. 
2. INTRODUCTION to GEOGRAPHY and HISTORY. 31st Edition, price 1s, 
3. GEOGRAPHY GENERALISED; with an Introduction to Astronomy and 
Geology. 21st Edition, price 2s, 
4, ATTEMPT TO SIMPLIFY ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 26th Edition, price 1s, 
5. DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 6th Edition, price 3s, 6d, 
6. DICTIONARY OF DERIVATIONS, 6th Edition, price 2s, 
7. LITERARY CLASS-BOOK ; or, Readings in English Literature. 4th Edition. 


*,* The circulation of these books in Ireland, Great Britain, and the Colonies, 
amounts to upwards of 130,000 copies per annum, as appears by the following return 
from Messrs, A, Thom and Sons, the Government Printers in Ireland :— 

“ By referring to our books we find that 535,500 copies of Prof. Sullivan’s School- 
books have Leen printed in our establishment within the last four years, 

“1st July, 1856.” * Aanp Sons, 

London; Loneman and Co, Dublin: M. and J, 
And sold by all Booksellers. 
MR. RUSKIN ON TURNER, 
On Wednesday, pric: One Shilling, 
OTES on the PICTURES by J. M. W. TURNER, now being 
Exhibited at Marlborough House, Pall Mall. By Jonny Rusxry, M.A., Author 
of “ Modern Painters,” “Stones of Venice,” “Seven Lamps of Architecture,” Xc, 
London: Sarrn, Exper, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


This day published, price 5s, 6d., the 
OURTEENTH VOLUME OF HOUSEHOLD WORDS. Con- 
ducted by Cuartes Dickens. The Numbers, Parts, and Volumes are always 
on sale; and a General Index has been prepared to the First Ten Volumes, which are 
sold bound together in Five, handsome cloth, price £2 10s. 
Office, 16, Wellington-street North, Strand, Sold everywhere 


— 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS, 


Many Copies of each of the following Works are in circulation at 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Researches in Chaldea, By W. K. Loftus, 
Memornrs or Freperick Perrues, 
MONARCHS RETIRED FROM BusiNEss, 
Macautay’s EnGuanp, Vols, and IV. 
Bonar’s TRAVELS IN SINAI. 

Cockburn’s Memorials of his Time, 

Under Green Leaves. ‘ 

Froude’s History of England. 

The Good Old Times.—lIvors. 

Stoney’s Resi in i 

Aurora Leigh, By Mrs. Browning, 
Guizot’s Life of Richard Cromwell, 

St. John’s Sub-Alpine Kingdom, 
Richardson’s Travels in Africa, 

Essays. By David Masson. 

Knights and their Days. By Dr. Doran, 
Ilelps’s Spanish Conquest in America, 
Barry Cornwall’s Dramatic Scenes, 

Salad for the Social. 

Mansfield’s Buenos Ayres. 

White’s Walk through Tyrol, 
Beaumarchais and his Times, 

Newman on Universities, 

Lota and other Poems, 


Thornbury’s Art and.Nature. 
Ancient India. By Mrs. Speir. 
Anderson’s Explorations in Africa, 
Forbes’s Sight-Seeing in Germany. 
Morley’s Life of Cornelius Agrippa, 
Hamilton’s Travels in Africa. 
Girlhood of Catherine de Medici. 
Porter’s Residence in Damascus, 
Robertson’s Early Church History. 
Baikie’s Exploring Voyage. 
Sandwith’s Siege of Kars. 

Kathie Brande.——Jessie Cameron, 
Robinson’s Biblical Researches. 
Hood’s Pen and Pencil Sketches. 
Prescott’s Philip the Second. 
Vehse’s Courts of Austria. 

Lake’s Captivity in Russia. 

Will’s Travels in the High Alps. 
Butler’s Ancient Philosophy. 
Ryland’s Life of Kitto, 

The Sketcher. By Rev. John Eagles, 
Bothwell. Ly Professor Aytoun. 
Ferny Combes. By Charlotte Chanter, 
Stanley’s Travels in Palestine. 


Fresh Copies are added whenever a delay occurs; and an ample supply is provided of 
all the principal New Works as they appear. 
SINGLE Supscrirtion—One GuINEA PER ANNUM, 
Literary Institutions and Book Societies supplied on Liberal Terms, 

A List of Surplus Copies of recent Works withdrawn from Circulation, and offered 
at greatly reduced Prices for Cash, may be obtained on Application. 
Cuartes Epwarp 510 and 511, New Oxford-street, London; 
and 76, Cross-street, Manchester. 


QUARTERLY for the 
forthcoming Number may be forwarded to the Publisher’s until the 14th instant, 
50, Albemarle-street, London, January 8, 1857, 


rRHE NEW QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. XXLI., for JANUARY, 


price 2s, 6d, 
Lord Dalhousie’s Financial and Annexa- 
tional Policy. 
American Affairs, 


CONTAINS: 


The Political Dictatorship of Lord Pal- 
merston. 

Reviews of all the New Books of the 
Quarter. 


London: Boswortu and Harrison, 215, Regent-street. 


| emanate MAGAZINE for JANUARY, 1857, price 2s. 6d. 
CONTAINS: 


The Interpreter: a Tale of the War. By , Sermons and Sermonizers. 
G. J. Whyte Melville, Author of | Sketches and Studies from Belgium.— 


“Digby Grand,” Part 1, 
Tuscan Proverbs, 
Ticket of Leave. 
A Trip to Scotland. 
Cornelius Agrippa and the Alchemists. 
A Visit to a Model Farm in Asia Minor, 
Archbishop Whately on Bacon. 
The Last Salmon before Close Time. 


Bruges from the Belfry Tower. 

The King of Denmark’s Ride. From the 
Danish. By the Hon, Mrs. Norton. 

A Staff Officer on the War in the Crimea, 

The Tea-Table. An unpublished Poem, 
Ly Hartley Coleridge. 

The Triumph of Barbarism, By a New 
Yorker. 


London: Joumn W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


YHE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. New Series. — No. 


JANUARY, 1857, Price 6s, 


CONTENTS: 


I, Worldliness and Other-Worldliness; | 


he Poet Young. 


II, Capabilities and Disabilities of | 


Women, 
ILI. English Law: Its Oppression and 
Confusion, 
IV. State of Parties in Italy since 1848, 
V. Revision of the English Bible. 


VI. Herat and the Persian War. 
VII. Boiling Water. 
VILI. The Mysteries of Cefalonia. 
Contemporary Literature:—§ 1. Theology 
and Philosophy.—§ 2. Politics and Edu- 
cation.—§ 3. Science. § 4. History, 
Biography, Voyages, and Travels,— 
Belles Lettres, 


London: Joun Caapman, 8, King William-street, Strand. 


In course of publication, price 5s, each, a Series of 


HOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS OF LIVING CELEBRITIES. 


By and Potysiank, With appropriate Biographical Notices, 
The JANUARY Number contains :—E. M, WARD, Esq., R.A. 
Already published :— 
containing PROFESSOR OWEN, F.R.S., &c. 


The Right Hon. T. B. MACAULAY. 
ROBERT STEPHENSON, Esq., MLP., F.R.S., &e. 


Sir B. C. BRODIE, Bart. D.C.L., V.P.B.S., 


0.2, 
vo. 3, 
No. 4, J.A. ROEBUCK, Esq, M.P., F.R.S., & 
vo. 5, 
No.6,  E.H. BAILY, Esq., B.A. 
No.7, SAMUEL WARREN, Esq., Q.C., M.P. 
No.8, PROFESSOR GRAHAM, 


and 55, Gracechurch-street ; Davip 86, Fleet-strect; 
and all Book and Print-sellers. 


In a few days, the Fifteenth Edition, price 2s, 6d. 
N NERVOUS DISEASES, Liver and Stomach Complaints, 
Low Spirits, General Debility, and Diseases of Warm Climates, The result of 
thirty years’ practice. By G. Ropgrt Rows, M.D. 
London: Joun New Burlington-street. 


MR. GOODE’S NEW WORK ON THE EUCHARIST, 
In Two Vols, 8vo, cloth, price £1 4s. 
rpP\E NATURE OF CHRIST’S PRESENCE IN THE EUCHA- 
RIST: or, the True Doctrine of the Real Presence Vindicated, in —— to 


the Fictitious Real Presence asserted by Archdeacon Denison, Mr. ( 


te Arch- 


deacon) WiLprrrorce, and Dr, Pussy; with full Proof of the Real Character of the 
Attempt made by those Authors to represent their Doctrine as that of the Church of 
England and her Divines, By Wiiu1am Goons, M.A., F.S.A., Rector of St, Margaret's, 


Lothbury, London, 


London: T. Hatcwarp, 187, Piccadilly. 


ABERNETHY’S MEMOIRS. 
Just Published, Third Edition, One Vol. 8vo, with additional interesting Documents, 
price 10s, 6d, 


“EMOIRS OF JOHN ABERNETHY, F.R.S. 


With a View 


of his Lectures, &c., and Letters relating to his Marriage, his Religious 
Views, &c. By Mactiwaty, F.R.C.S, With two Portraits. 
“We recommend it to our readers as replete with interest and instruction.’ 


Record, 


London: T. Hatcuarp, 187, Piccadilly. 


Price 6d., or post free on application to the publisher, 
N SOURCES OF HAPPINESS; being the substance of aa 
Address delivered to the Friends and Members of the Mechanics’ Institut) 
Shifnal, Shropshire, By R. A. Suangy, Esq., late M.P. for Shrewsbury, 
London; T, HarcHagp, 187, Piccadilly. 
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Elementary Reading. 
English Grammar. By Dr. 1s. 6d. 
Little Reading Book. 4d. 

Easy Poetry for Children. 1s. 


First Poetical Reading Book. With Notes. 
By Warter M‘Lxop. 9d. cloth. 

Second Reading Book. By W.Macteop.8d. 

Tales, Conversations, and Easy Lessons 
from History. 2s. 

Houses, Furniture, Food, and Clothing. 2s. 


The Universe; Animal, Vegetable, and 
Mineral Kingdoms; and Human Form. 2s. 


Book of the Calendar, the Months, and 
the Seasons. 2s, 


Arithmetic and Algebra. 
Exercises in Arithmetic. 1s. 6d. 
Arithmetic taught by Questions. 1s. 6d. 
Improved Arithmetical Tables. 6d. 

First Book in Algebra. 1s. 6d. 


Elements of Algebra. By Professor Hatt, 
of King’s College. 5s. 


Class Books. 


Class Reading Book. By Georcr Lupiow, 
late of Christ’s Hospital. 2s. 6d. 


Practical Introduction to English Compo- 
sition, By the Rev. J. Epwarps, M.A, 2s, 


Readings in Poetry. 3s. 6d. 

Readings in English Prose. 3s. 6d. 

Readings in Biography. 3s. 6d. 

Readings from Shakspeare. 4s. 6d. 

Bacon's Essays. By T. Marxpy, M.A. 
1s. 6d. 


Bacon’s Advancement of Learning. 2s. 
Outlines of Mythology. 1s. 


Mistory. 
Outlines of the History of England. 1s. 
Outlines of the History of Ireland. 1s. 
Outlines of the History of France. 1s. 3d. 
Outlines of Roman History. 10d. 
Outlines of Grecian History. 1s. 
Outlines of Sacred History. 2s. 6d. 


Bible Narrative chronologically arranged. 
5s, 

Elements of Ancient History. 2s. 

Elements of Modern History. 2s. 

School History of England, abridged from 
Gleig’s Family History; with Chronology, Contem- 
porary Sovereigns, and Questions. 6s. 

Analysis of English and of French History. 
By Dawson W, Turner, M.A, 2s, 

Analysis of Roman History. By D. W. 
Turner, M.A, 2s, 

Analysis of Grecian History. By D. W. 
Turner, M.A, 2s, 

Student’s Manual of Ancient History. By 
Dr. Cooxz Taytor. 6s, 

Student's Manual of Modern History. By 
Dr. Taytor. 6s, 


Hellas: the Home, the History, the Lite- 
rature, and the Arts of the Ancient Greeks, 
Translated from the German of Jacons, by Joun 
4s. 6d, 


Outlines of Ecclesiastical History. By 
the Rev. W. H. Hoarg, 2s, 6d. 


History of the Christian Church. By the 


late Professor Burton. 5s. 

Outlines of History of the British 
Church, 1s, 

Astronomy. 

Outlines of Astronomy. By Professor 
Haut, 10d, 

Recreations in Astronomy. By Rev. L. 
Tomutnson, M.A. 4s. 6d, 


Lectures on Astronomy. By H. Mosgtey, 
F.R.S, 3s. 6d. 


Astronomical Vocabulary. By J. R. 
1s, 6d, 


Natural Philosophy. 
Natural Philosophy for Beginners. 2s. 
Readings in Science. 3s. 6d. 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


Geography and Maps. 


Outlines of Geography. 10d. 

Descriptive Geography. 2s. ; 

Outlines of Physical Geography. By Miss 
R. M. 10d, 

Recreations in Physical Geography. By 
the same. 6s, 

The Earth and Man. By Guyor. 2s. 

Manual of Ancient Geography. By W. 
L. Bevan, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

Handbook of Bible Geography. 2s. 

Bible Maps for Schools. 3s. 

Bible Maps. By Wituam Hvenes. 
With copious Index. Cloth, the Maps coloured. 5s, 

Outline Scripture-Maps. By Rev. J. RK. 
Masor, M.A., Classical Master, King’s College. 
With Key, 38. 

Manual of Geographical Science. By 


Professors in King’s College, London, 8vo, Part I. 


10s, 6d. 
Atlas of Physical and Historical Geogra- 
phy. Engraved by J. W. Lowry. 5s, 


Mechanics. 
Easy Lessons in Mechanics. 3s. 
Mechanical Euclid. By Dr. tt. 5s. 


Geology. 
Outlines of Geology. By Miss Zornu1n. 
10d. 
Recreations in Geology. By the same. 
6d 


4s. 6d. 
Minerals and Metals. 2s. 6d. 
Minerals and their Uses. By J. R. 


Jackson, F.R.S, With coloured Frontispiece. 7s, 6d, 


Chemistry. 
Outlines of Chemistry. By T. Grirritrus. 
10d. 
Recreations in Chemistry. By T. 


Grirritus. 5s. 
Chemistry of the Four Ancient Elements. 
_ By T. Garrritus. 4s, 6d. 
First Lines in Chemistry. By Dr. 
J. Bernays, F.C.S, With 179 Illustrations. 7s. 
Elements of Chemistry. 
M.D.,F.R.S., Professorof Chemistry, King’s 
College. Part 10s, 6d. Part IL, 16s, 


Geometry. 
First Book of Geometry. 1s. 6d. 
Figures of Euclid. By Rev. J. Epwanrps. 2s. 


Elements of Descriptive Geometry. With 
80 Illustrations, By Professor Hatu. 6s, 6d, 


EUCLIDS ELEMENTS, 
Edited by R. Ports, M.A. 

University Edition, with Notes, and an 
Introduction and an Appendix. 10s, 

First Six Books (the School Edition, the 
Fourth), with Notes, Questions, Exercises, and 
Hints for the Solution of the Problems, &c, 4s, 6d, 

Brief Hints for the Solution of the Pro- 


blems, &c. in the First and Second Editions of the 
School Euclid. 1s. 

A Supplement to the School Edition, con- 
taining the Portions read at Cambridge of the 
Eleventh and Twelfth Books, with Notes, Problems, 
and Theorems, and Hints for the Solutions. 1s. 

First Three Books, from the School Edi- 
tion, with Notes, Questions, and Exercises. 3s, 

First Two Books, with Notes, Questions, 

_ and Exercises, 1s. 6d, 
First Book, with Notes, Questions, &e. 1s. 
Definitions, Postulates, and Enunciations 


of the Propositions of the First Six and of the 
Eleventh and Twelfth Books, 9d, 


French. 
Le Tellier’s French Grammar. By J. F. 


Wattez. 4s 


Ventouillac’s Rudiments. 3s. 6d. 
French Poetry, with Notes by Ventovit- 


Lac, 2s, 
Colloquial Exercises on the most Familiar 
Idioms, By J. F, Wartez. 2s. 6d. 
Practical Exercises on French Phrascology. 
By Professor Brasseve, 3s, 6d. 
The French Classics, abridged. By De 
La VorE. 
TELEMAQUE, 2s. 6d. 
VOYAGES DE CYRUS, 2s, | CHARLES XII. 2s, 
BELISAIRE, 1s. 6d, GIL BLAS. 4s, 


Les Poétes Frangais; Morceaux choisis 


PIERRE LE GRAND, 2s, 


dans les meilleurs Poétes, Par A, Rocus, 63.; or 
Two Parts, 3s, 6d, each, 


LONDON: JOHN W. PARKER AND SON, WEST STRAND. 


Italian. 


Readings in Italian Prose Literature, with 
Biographical Sketches. By G, A, 7s, 


German. 
By Prorrssor Bernays, of King’s College, London. 


German Word-Book. 3s. 

German Phrase-Book. 3s. 
German Conversation-Book. 3s. 
German Grammar. 5s. 

German Exercises. 4s. 6d. 
German Examples. 33s. 

German Reader. 5s. 

German Historical Anthology. 5s. 


GERMAN CLASSICS, 
with Notes by Proressorn BEeRNays. 


Schiller’s Maid of Orleans. 2s. 
Schiller’s William Tell. 2s. 
Schiller’s Mary Stuart. 2s. 


Latin. 


First Latin Vocabulary and Accidence. 
By J. 8. Barrp, 1s, 6d, 

Complete Latin Grammar for Learners. 
By Dr. Donatpson, 3s, 6d, 

Latin Grammatice Rudimenta. Abridged 
from Dr, Donaldson’s “ Latin Grammar.” 1s, 6d, 

Exercises to Donaldson’s Grammar. 2s. 6d. 

Longer Exercises in Latin Prose Compo- 


sition; chiefly Translated from the Writings of 
Modern Latinists. By Dr. Donaupson. 6s, 6d. 


Latin Grammar for Ladies. By Professor 
Browne, of King’s College. Is. 6d, 

Latin Exercises for Junior Classes. By 
oe eet Head Master of King’s College School, 
2s, 6d. 

Latin Exercises for Middle Forms. By 
the Rev. J. Epwarps. 4s, 

Latin Selections: Cornelius Nepos, Phie- 
drus, and Ovid’s Metamorphosis ; with Vocabulary, 
Exercises in Scanning, &ec. By T. Carr, Master 
in King’s College School, 3s. 6d. 

Progressive Exercises in Latin Lyrics. By 
the Rev, J. Epwarps. 3s.—Key, 2s. 6d. 

Progressive Exercises in Latin Elegiacs 
and Heroics. By the same, 3s. 

Catiline and Jugurtha of Sallust, with 
Anthon’s Notes, Edited by the same, 2s, 6d, each, 

Select Orationsof Cicero, with Notes. 2s. 6d. 

Select Epistles of Cicero and Pliny, with 
English Notes, By the Rev, J. Epwaxps, 2s, 6d, 

neid of Virgil, with Anthon’s Notes. 
Edited by Dr, Masor, 5s. 


Greek. 
Grece Grammatice Rudimenta. 
structionis Grece Precepta. 2s, 6d.—Also, 
Complete Greek Grammar for Learners. 
By Dr. Donaupsoy. 4s, 6d. 
Ellisian Greek Exercises, adapted to Dr. 
1, 


, Donaldson’s Grammar. By A. Wratis.aw, 
M.A., Head Master of Bury School, 3s, 


Jacob’s First Greek Reader, with Notes, 
) by Rev. J, Epwarps, M.A, 4s, 

Excerpta ex Herodoto, with Notes, by 
Dr. Masor. 4s. 6d, 

Excerpta ex Xenophontis Cyropedia, with 
a Vocabulary and Notes, by the same, 3s. 6d. 

Xenophon’s Anabasis of Cyrus, I. and II., 
with Notes, by Dr. Hicxir. 3s, 6d, 

Homer's Iliad, I. to III., with Anthon’s 
Notes and Glossary, Edited by Dr. Masor, 4s. 6d. 

Greek Verses of Shrewsbury School. 
Edited by Dr. Kenngpy, Head Master, 8s, 

Excerpta ex Arriano. By Dr. Donatpson. 
2s. 6d. 

Select Private Orations of Demosthenes, 
with English Notes, by C. T. Pewross, M.A. 4s. 

The Frogs of Aristophanes, with English 
Notes, by Rev. H. P. Cooxestry. 7s, 

Aristophanis Comedie Vndecim, cum 
Notis et Indice Historico, edidit H, A. Hotpgn, A.M., 
Coll. Trin., Cant, Socius, 15s, Plays separately, 


Con- 


1s, each, 
Pindar’s Epinician Odes, with Copious 
Notes and Indices, By Dr, Donatpsoy, D.D, 16s, 
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NEW WORKS. 


‘Tas EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCXIII. January, 
1857. 8vo, price 6s. [On Thursday next. 


CONTENTS: 
I. PHILIP II, AND HIS TIMES. 

Il. HUMAN LONGEVITY. 

CONVOCATION. 

1V. FERGUSSON’S ARCHITECTURE. 

V. MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

Vi. RIGHTS AND LIABILITIES OF HUSBAND AND WIFE. 
VII. SCOTTISH LAWYERS AND ENGLISH CRITICS. 
VIII. FRENCH SOCIETY UNDER THE DIRECTORY. 


IX. PARLIAMENTARY COMMITTEES AND RAILWAY 
LEGISLATION. 


X. INDIA, PERSIA, AND AFGHANISTAN. 


2. 
ROFESSOR the Right Hon. SIR JAMES STEPHEN’S 
LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF FRANCE. Third Edition, 
with large Additions. 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 
3 


| a GREATNESS, ITS RISE AND PRO- 
GRESS IN GOVERNMENT, LAWS, &. By Jomn Wane, 
Author of the “Cabinet Lawyer,” &c. Feap. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


4. 
T HE CHINESE EMPIRE. By the Abbé Huc. Second 
Edition, with Map and Index. 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 


5. 
A. HALLORAN’S EIGHT MONTHS’ JOUR- 
NAL OF A VISIT TO JAPAN, LOOCHOO, AND POOTOO. 
Post 8yo, Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


6. 
[ Yous. By the Author of “ Amy Herbert,” “The Ex- 
perience of Life,” &e. 2 vols. Feap. 8vo, 12s. 


7. 
N R. W. FAIRBAIRN’S USEFUL INFORMATION 
FOR ENGINEERS. Second and Edition, thoroughly 
revised. Plates and Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


8. 


PBOFESSOR L. CONTANSEAU'S NEW PRAC- 
TICAL FRENCH AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Post 8vo, 
pp. 970. Price 10s. 6d. bound. 


9. 
AR OF STATE PAPERS, Domestic Series, 
of the Reigns of Edward VI., Mary, Elizabeth, 1547—1580, preserved 
in the State Paper Department of Her Majesty’s Public Record Office. 
Edited by Rosert Lemon, Esq., F.S.A. Imperial 8vo, 15s. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE NEARLY READY. 


RS. JAMESON’S LEGENDS OF THE SAINTS 
AND MARTYRS. Third Edition, revised and improved. 17 Etchings, 
180 Woodcuts. 2 vols. square Crown 8vo. [In a few days. 


xi. 
IFE OF MICHAEL ANGELO BUONAROTTI. By 
4 J. 8. Harrorp, F.RS., &. 2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait and many 
Plates.—Also, to be sold separately, in folio, ENGRAVINGS Illustrative of 
MICHAEL ANGELO’S WORKS. [In a few days. 


XII. 
By the Rev. Epwarp Youne, 
M.A., Author of “ Art, its Constitution and Capacities.” Post 8vo, 
7s. 6d. On Tuesday next. 
XIII. 
EMOIR OF REAR-ADMIRAL SIR W. PARRY, 
F.R.S. By his Son, the Rev. E. Parry, M.A. Post 8yo, with 
Portrait. 
XIv. 
APOLEON THE THIRD; a Review of his Life, 
Character, and Policy: with Extracts from his Writings, &c. By a 
Britisu OFFICER. 8vo. 


Xv. 
yAteen ERIA ; or, a Midsummer Day’s Dream. By 
Mrs. PrErRFER. Feap. 8vo, with an Etching. 


XVI. 


CLOUDS. 


XVII. 
ISTORY of PRICES, and of the STATE of the 
CIRCULATION during the Nine Years 1848—56, By T. Tooxs, 
F.R.S., and W. Newmarcn. 2 vols. 8vo. Completing Tooke’s “ History of 
Prices,” with a full Index to the 6 vols. 


Post 8vo. 


XVIII. 


A DULTERATIONS DETECTED. By Arruur Hii 
Hassatt, M.D., Author of “ Food and its Adulterations.” Crown 


8vo, with numerous Woodcuts. [Newt week. 


LONDON: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, LONGMANS, 
AND ROBERTS. 


NEW WORKS JUST PUBLISHED 


BY 


MR. BENTLEY. 


I. 
‘IR CHARLES NAPIER’S CAMPAIGN IN THE 
BALTIC. From Documents and other Materials furnished by Vice. 
Admiral Sir Cartes Narrer, K.C.B. To which is appended an Account 
of Sir Charles Napier’s recent Visit to Russia. Edited by G. BuTLer Earp, 

formerly Member of the Legislative Assembly of New Zealand. 8vo. 
(Early next week. 
Il. 


By the Author of “The Curate of 
"(Just ready, 


UCY AYLMER. 
Overton.” Three Vols. 


Ill. 


AYE’S HISTORY OF THE WAR IN AFFGHAN. 

ISTAN. Forming Vols. IX., X. and XI. of “ Bentley’s Periodical 
Volumes.” Vol. I., Crown 8vo, ds. [Just ready. 

Containing a History of our Relations with the Persian Court—of the Progress of 

Russia in the East—the first Siege of Herat—the Origin of the Afghan War—and 

the March of the British Army to Caubul. With an Appendix containing the 

several Treaties between Persia and Great Britain. 
“ This vivid narrative is written with scrupulous and unflinching fidelity. It flows 
on with a vigour and freshness which do the author great credit.”— ‘erly Review, 


Iv. 
ETTERS OF JAMES BOSWELL, Author of the “Life 
of Dr. Johnson.” 8vo, 14s. 

The MS. of these letters has been deposited with Mr. Bentley, to authenticate the 
publication. 

“It will take position by the side of the far-famed Biography.”—Atheneum. 

“It is rarely we come across a volume with so much to amuse us and make us 
laugh.” —Saturday Review, 


¥. 
VOL. I. OF 


HE ENTIRE CORRESPONDENCE OF HORACE 
WALPOLE, Earl of Orford. With upwards of 100 new Letters. 
Edited by Peter Cunninenam, F.S.A. 8vo, with Portraits, &., 10s. 6d. 
“ Horace Walpole’s incomparable letters—destined more surely, perhaps, than any 
work of his or our age, to immortality—models as they are of every variety of epistolary 
excellence,” —Quurterly Review, 


vi. 


YDNEY FIELDING; the Domestic History of a 

Gentleman who served under their Majesties George the Fourth and 
William the Fourth. By Epwin Keene. o Vols., 21s. 

“So written as to fix attention strongly ; and the character ef Julia is very skilfully 


worked out.”—Ezaminer. 
“The author has dramatic talent; many of his situations are highly taney 
ress, 


Vil. 


HE OLD MONASTERY ; a Novel. By the Author 
of “Clara; or, Slave Life in Europe.” Two Vols., 21s. 
“The characters are very charmingly drawn, and the tale is one of much interest.” 
Sunday Times, 
VIII. 


i EMOIRS OF SIR ROBERT PEEL. By M. Guizor, 
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